

















Making an extra profit ... knocking 
costs down one-third... finishing a 
job far ahead of your estimated time... 
that’s exciting news to anyone who is in 
business to make money! 


Yet that’s exactly what happened to 
a Texas Contractor when he replaced 
old equipment with Allis-Chalmers! 
But his biggest surprise was still to 
come, For when he added up those extra 
profits...those extra savings, they 
practically amounted to the cost of the 


new Allis-Chalmers equipment that did 
the job for him! 


Until he switched to Allis-Chalmers 
equipment, he had tackled a road grad- 
ing job in the conventional manner with 
a drag line and trucks. His costs for 
moving dirt were approximately 10.9 
cents per yard. And he figured that 
wasn’t half bad...considering oper- 
ating conditions and the 1300-foot haul. 


Allis-Chalmers Gives You Extra Savings! 


But to an Allis-Chalmers engineer those 
costs were sky high... were out of line 
with records set by Allis-Chalmers mod- 
ern equipment. And to prove his point, 
he rolled a high speed, high powered 
Allis-Chalmers model L Tractor and 
Continental 7-yard Scraper on the job. 


Costs were compared. And instead of 


10.9 cents per yard, the amazed con*ra 
tor realized dirt haulage was costi 
him the sensationally low figure of 7 
cents per yard! A clear saving of 34°, 
Practically enough to pay for the ne 
Allis-Chalmers equipment! 


You might not be in the market for 
tractor. But if you are like executives: 
hundreds of industries served by All 
Chalmers . . . you are in the market / 
those extra savings Allis-Chalmet 
equipment can give you! 


Get the whole story on what All 
Chalmers 90 years of advancing wi 


industry can do for you! Call the neai 


est district office or write direct to 
lis-Chalmers, Find out how you can « 


costs ... make your workers’ jobs easi4 
with the equipment that pays for itses 
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PRooucrs ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Electriaal Equipment . er Transmi Equipment - 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + B rs arti Compressors 
* Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment - 
Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
Machinery + Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 
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Winning New Friends 





| By the THOUSANDS! 


PLYMOUTH 


GIVES YOU 


MOST FOR 
LOW PRICE 


Bae Plymouth is the biggest and 
roomiest of the leading low-priced cars 
—5 inches longer than one; 6 inches 
longer than the other! 


B@5 Every Plymouth model has the 
same big, 82-h.p. ““L-head” engine— 
giving full power plus great economy. 


B45 Plymouth is the only low-priced 


car with a “safety signal” speedometer. 
Bap The only low-priced car that 
offers the matchless ride of coil springs, 
standard equipment on all models. 
a5 Plymouth is the only low-priced 
car with steering-post gear shift as 
standard equipment in De Luxe models 
at no extra cost. 





ERE’S Plymouth’s formu- 

la for winning so many 
friends: a bigger, finer-per- 
forming car at low price! 

Plymouth’s the biggest of 
“All Three” low-priced cars 
...and most luxurious. 

Plymouth’s smooth, new 
ride, its new handling ease 
are a revelation to buyers! 
And there’s the added pro- 
tection of Plymouth’s vital 
new safety features. See and 
drive Plymouth today! 

Easy to own...your pres- 
ent car will probably repre- 
sent a large part of Plym- 
outh’s low delivered price... 
balance in surprisingly low 
monthly instalments. 


THE NEW PLYMOUTH has time-proven Hydraulic 


START —DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and rear bumpers, bumper 
COUPES fy guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with 
AT indicator on dash, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass and 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT on “De 


; : 








Brak 


“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 


ys 


es and a rust-proofed Safety-Steel body. 


big trunk space (19.3 cu. ft.). Prices include all federal taxes. Transporta- 


Luxe’’ models — Perfected Re- 
ste C tion and state, local taxes, if any, not included. PLYMOUTH DIVISION 
cate oneal Shifeing with All- SEDANS START 85 OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 
"oe ram jon. AT MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C. B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P. M., E. S.T. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 


GREAT CAR 


THE “ROADKING” 
THE “DELUXE” 
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Who ts ruts glutton for trouble, this man 
who has gone out to meet it 18,000,000 
times? A familiar, respected figure in about 
half of the nation’s insured power-plants 
and factories, he is the Hartford Steam 
Boiler field inspector. He helps safeguard 
industry against disaster. 

These 18,000,000 inspections of power 
equipment establish a record unapproached 
in the field of engineering insurance. With- 
out them, the Hartford organization could 
never have developed its extraordinary . 
knowledge of where and how trouble will ; Sally Rand’s Dnude Ranch isn't 
betray the first faint symptoms, nor its abil- Se attraction that’s packing them 
ity to minimize the chances of catastrophe. Golden Gate Exposition as 

Why do so many agents and brokers rec- ' by the Fair wants on oan ( 
ommend Hartford Steam Boiler and so week. The jar wegen are piling 
many executives insist on this company? eet ohRiRiee Be eel woe 
Because they realize that Hartford brings showing so much interest in the 
to every plant the protective benefit of ex- and explanations that some of 
puns elsewhere unequaled. Because the | hibitors frankly admit they're 
capers judgment of the home-office engi- Traveling clockwise, the cover 
neering staff belongs to every policyholder lee the Claman Meters eal 
for the asking. Because more than 400 field National Cash Register build; 
specialists cover the country, quickly avail- iene on the on cer a - 
able in any power-plant emergency. teiieaae 3 aiiadee dia Masd 








| and a mob of eager listener 
THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER | du Pont exhibit. Spending at 


incidentally, is just about doub 


INSPECTION AND INSURANCE Cains caine: AMAA ap ennit 
: ations, averaging $2.40 per cap 


COMPANY CONNECTICUT . cago'’s average was $1.17. 

How’s The Job? 

U. S. Sreet has developed an 

and methodical system of job-eva 
which it has been applying to 
workers from office boys up to $4,000 
year men. Now the system has be 
broadened out so that executive's 
can be measured and rated too. How 
works and what it means, p. 24. 





Housing 

Tuere’s A BOOM in packaged, glued 
houses in the low-cost housing field, and 
their simple construction and mass pro 
duction looks like one of the answers t 
the mass demand for cheap, livable 
homes, p. 17. 
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The Utility Log Jam 


RDERS for new construction 
O and equipment in the electric 
utility industry averaged only 248 
millions annually in the five years 
1933-1937. This represented a de- 
cline of 70% from the average annual 
expenditure of 818 millions in the 
five years from 1926 through 1930. 

This sharp and long-sustained 
decline in utility construction is a 
matter of serious concern, not only 
to the utilities themselves, but to all 
American business. The utility in- 
dustry is normally one of the best 
customers of the heavy goods indus- 
tries, and its inability in recent years 
to proceed with its much needed pro- 
gram of expansion and replacement 





Y 


has had a seriously depressing effect 
on many other lines of business. An 
increase in the expenditures of utility 
companies would bring great benefit 
to the very industries in which the 
greatest problems of depression and 
unemployment are now centered. 
There has lately been evi- 
dence that some of the controversial 
problems which have restricted nor- 
mal expansion of utilities can even- 
tually be solved. Nothing could be 
more constructive from the standpoint 
of the country as a whole. Breaking 
the log jam in the utility field should 
release a flood of delayed construction 
which will lead to further business 
recovery and increased employment. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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HOW TO GET PERFECT 
FACSIMILE COPIES 
Iu 60 Seconds 
















































































































































Place a chart, a letter, a photograph— 
anything to be reproduced—in this 
little machine. Flip a switch. Then 
dip the sensitized paper in developer 
and fixer. A perfect facsimile copy 
appears on the paper like magic— 
everything shows. The whole process 
takes less than a minute. No dark 
toom, no photo lenses, no focusing, 
no stencils. Any office boy or steno- 
grapher can operate this machine in 
ordinary office light. No proof reading 
is necessary, for Hunter Electro- 
Copyist can’t make a mistake. 


















Hunter Electro-Copyist saves time, 
money, energy, eyes and frayed 
nerves... it gives you and your staff 
more time in which to do more and 
better work. You can take the 
smallest model—the ‘‘Portable’’—to 
remote departments or to court 
houses, libraries and other public 
buildings to copy records, etc. 
Hunter Electro-Copyist is available in 
two portable sizes and in four large 
stationary units. The stetionary units 
will copy a number of subjects simul- 
taneously—the largest single sheet ca- 
pacity is 30" x 42". 


If you would like a demonstration in 
your office we shall be glad to have a 
representative call at no obligation to 
you. Or, if you prefer complete descrip- 
tive information, let us know. Use 
coupon below. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

© Please mail me information about 

the Hunter E LECTRO-COPY IST. 

© Please have your representative call 

to give a five-minute demonstration. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





| Food Farrago 
| Ir Basy won’r eat his cereal, sweeten 
it with a spoonful of Cradle Baby Jams, 
manufactured by Glaser, Crandell & Co. 
. . “Kate Smith’s Favorite Recipes,” a 
48-page cookbook, will be sent to any- 
one who remits 6¢ to General Foods 
Corp. for mailing and handling costs . . . 
And San Juan Fishing & Packing Co., 
wholesale dealers in frozen, salt, smoked, 
and canned fish, will send a 65-page sea- 
food recipe book to anyone who remits a 
dime to cover mailing costs, and a coupon 
obtained from a San Jvan retailer. 


What's New? 
Tae Lenstre Co. introduces an anti- 
fogging compound for use on spectacles, 
goggles, or windshields to prevent steam- 
ing or frosting, even if the glass is later 
subjected to hot or cold temperatures 
A “Money-Dozit” store has been 
opened in Memphis . . . The customer 
gets change from an automatic change- 
maker, and she buys groceries, drugs, 
and sundries by putting her money into 
a slot . . . The store is operated by the 
American Automatic Vending Machine 
Corp., which is headed by Fred Montesi, 
Sr., who runs a chain of 38 self-service 
stores called Liberty Cash Grocers .. . 
He plans to license similar stores through- 
out the country, under the name of the 
Money Dozit Store System. 


Adhibitions 


“Srripe Tease” is the caption in Bonwit 
Teller’s ad of its new striped finery 

. Howard Chandler Christy’s Father’s 
Day picture is the official tear-jerker for 
that occasion . . . It’s been arranged for 
by the National Father’s Day Commit- 
tee, and you'll see it on ads of cigars, 
socks, ties, shirts, shavers, pipes, and 
whiskies . . . “Not a single advertising 
man is scheduled to speak” at the Con- 
ference for Industrial Marketing and Ad- 
vertising Men from New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania at Newark on March 15, under the 
auspices of the Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey, a chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association . . . 
The Inviz-a-grip Co., in its new cam- 
paign, will use famous models as endors- 
ers of its garters. 


Our Times 


A. P. Giannini, chairman of the Bank 
of America, has entered the ranks of 
phrase-coiners by denouncing the Wash- 
ington “forces of impropaganda” ; 
Standard Brands’ exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair will contain what the 
company calls the longest coffee bar in the 
world—it will be 135 feet long and will 
serve Chase & Sanborn coffee and other 











Standard Brands products leret 
fore the low limit for a bla: 
of burglary insurance has lx 
but now the National Bureau « 
and Surety Underwriters has 
to $500, except in New York 


And 


Because THE Martin Century 
Lansdale, Pa., employ three M 
the Bakery and Milk Wago: 
Union has agreed to the inclus f th 
clause in a closed-shop contra: Men. 
bers of the Mennonite or oth« 

faiths, whose religious beliefs 

them from joining labor organization: 
may be employed and retained 
becoming members of the un 


Tlie 
=) 000 


alt 


And under a new ordinance New 
York, a whisky jigger must contain at 
least 14 oz., and the net contents must 
be printed on the glass ... And the 


+ 
American United Life Insurance Co. has 
sent forth a health caravan on :; 


three- 


year tour of the country; it’s housed in 
a truck that carries its own power. 
generating plant, and it will show health 
movies and demonstrate Westi: ached 


Sterilamp for killing bacteria. 


Laemmle’s Latest 


Cart LaEMMLE, the movie 
survived more than 30 years in that tur- 
bulent industry and managed to pull out 
of it with a pile, has gone into a new 
line . . . Some time ago he met 
man refugee living in Switzerland, whose 
name was Leo Katz, and who had devised 
a way of placing an ordinary can o! 
food inside a larger can, putting 
cals in the space between them, a 
puncturing the outer can, whereupon the 
chemicals heat the food in the inner 

So Carl has bought the North 
Central, and South American rights to 
this invention, which is called Thermit 
and he will give us all a chance to buy 
self-heating canned foods. 


Add What’s New? 


Iron Freeman MANUFACTURING Co. last 
week introduced the Unit Heatmaker 
—a combined hopper-model aut: 


plone rw 


a (er 


} 
chem- 


nd then 


ymatit 


stoker, room furnace, forced-air cir 
lator, and humidifier . . . It is designed 
to supply automatic regulation of ten 


perature without a central heating plant 

After de-inking old magazines, news 
papers, poster sheets, slick and roug! 
stock, and even carbon paper, Dr. F. 
Hochstetter used the paper to make 
newsprint of good quality at the Taren- 
tum Mills; and he says it will retail at 
$30 to $35 a ton, a saving of $15 from 
the prevailing prices . . . Dickson High- 


way Safety Markers, Inc., are making 
two kinds of darkness markers for high- 


ways, and one daylight marker. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





_ cancton (Business W eek Bureau) 
pe Whistling business out of the dog- 
wuse is the popular sport in Wash- 
ton today, and such sour notes as 
n't be skipped will at least be 
jurred over. 
One such “sour note” is the theme 
hich the Federal Trade Commis- 
on is singing now before the Tem- 
wary National Economic Com- 
vittee. FTC is again harping on 
he necessity for legislation to curb 
subtle” monopolies, charged with 
stensif ying the effects of depression 
nd contributing to the failure of 
usiness to recover full prosperity. 
More antitrust law certainly is 
t in the picture this session but 
NEC’s investigation does point the 
‘rection that the New Deal will 
ake if, ever again, it is in a position 
» go ahead. 
In the meantime, the Justice 
Department will continue to pursue 
n aggressive policy of prosecution 
eyed primarily to the interest of 
arge consumer groups. This policy 
as evidenced this week by the 
sunching of an investigation into 
price uniformity and other practices 
the commercial fertilizer industry. 
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we Politics of Cooperation 

: ts: ec. Hopkins has subscribed to several 
Gas broad propositions with which business 
whow Ie it hearty accord, but don’t forget that 
-vised gps Teal object is to persuade industry to 
an of (get busy and tear down the obstacles 
hem). (apeat have slowed up the New Deal. 
Y= Business may respond either to the 
n the (gpandishments of the Administration or 


o the increasing conviction of many peo- 
ple that the New Deal is on the way out, 
but in either case the political advantage 
es to this Administ: ation. 


r one 
orth, 
its to 
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by BXmall Business Wooed 


HE ADMINISTRATION'S OVERTURES to 

business are nowhere more apparent 

dest 2 in the revival of proposals to pro- 
ote the welfare of small industry. 
hairman O'Mahoney of TNEC holds 
at safeguards are necessary to prevent 
ened gps business from crushing small busi- 
tem. MCS: The committee also is interested 
lant 4g ™aking funds available for small plant 
ews. (’Pansion and equipment. Regional hear- 
ugh Mess May be scheduled to bring TNEC 
W to contact with small business. Appar- 

rake ntly subordinated for the present is 
ren- [idence in the hands of the Justice De- 
| at Mp@tment and the FTC bearing on trade 
rom (gain's imposed on manufacturers by 
igh JP8nized distributors. Over previously 
cing BE"PTessed opposition by Jesse Jones of 
igh- Jer C, Sen. Mead of New York and Rep. 
2 of Pennsylvania are sponsoring 


vaker 
natic 
ircu- 


legislation authorizing banks to organize 
affiliates to make loans to small business, 


such loans to be insured by RFC. 
Still a Few Flies 


DesPITE THE SWEETNESS AND LIGHT in 
which business basks, there is legislation 
coming up, projecting Administration 
policy in the main, which is of serious 
concern to industry. 

Watch the Byrnes bill for the reorgan- 
ization of relief; this includes a highly 





Hard to Handle 





Harris 4 Ewing 


The obstreperous expert in charge 
of the Federal Trade Commission's 
studies for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee is Willis J. 
Ballinger, who has been causing a 
lot of grumbling in the discreet 
TNEC concerning the methods FTC 
uses to drag skeletons out of the 
monopoly closet and its failure to 
cooperate with other government 
agencies participating in TNEC’s 
investigation. 





important provision for increasing old 
age assistance. Watch also Sen. Wagner's 
bill for a federal aid health program and 
Sen. Harrison’s school subsidy bill. All 
of them contain provisions that would 
drain more funds from industrial states 
and pour them into poor states. 


Labor Peace Benefits 


Rooseve.t’s PEACE Bip to the C.LO. and 
A.F.L. is rather thoughtlessly regarded 
as all to the good. The assumption is 
that a united labor front would benefit 


the business community—just how, isn’t 
clear. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that the rank-and-file of labor 
would benefit materially. Cessation of 
labor’s civil war would greatly increase 
its power to enforce its political and eco- 
nomic demands. 

Employers now caught between the 
C.1L.0. and A.F.L. would be rescued, but 
the chances for obtaining amendments 
to the Wagner Act recognizing employ- 
ers’ rights would be definitely hurt. 


More McKesson Scandal? 


Rep. Avsert E. Austin, Connecticut Re- 
publican, is seriously thinking of starting 
a push for a Congressional investigation 
of the Justice Department’s handling of 
the McKesson & Robbins case. 

It’s common talk in the streets of 
Bridgeport, according to Rep. Austin, 
that Washington is lying down on the 
case. Austin’s barb is aimed at politically 
ambitious Assistant Attorney-General 
Brien McMahon who hails from the same 
district. 


FCC Hangs onto Life 

IF You’RE IN THE COMMUNICATIONS busi- 
ness, you can figure on doing business 
with the present commission for a while 
yet. Congress doesn’t propose to do any- 
thing about reorganization of the FCC 
this session. There’s still plenty of feeling 
on the subject but no push. 

Resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the President and insurgent Sen. 
Wheeler resulted in the Senator's intro- 
duction of the McNinch bill but actually 
Wheeler is stalling the thing off. The 
latest move is to shove hearings ahead to 
April, if then. 

On the House side where there’s no 
love whatever for reorganization along 
lines desired by the Administration, the 
legislation won’t be touched until the 
Senate acts. 

The industry, meanwhile, is sitting 
tight. The broadcasters quickly pulled in 
their necks after opining that reorganiza- 
tion would be a good thing. 


Cutting Down Questionnaires 


Business MEN will be glad to learn that 
the proposal to relieve them of some gov- 
ernment paper work actually seems to be 
getting somewhere. 

A bill has been drafted that would put 
all questionnaires, report forms, and other 
inquiries through a pretty thorough sift- 
ing process before they are franked out to 
business offices the country over. 

The Budget Bureau now is circulating 
the bill among government agencies for 
their opinions. There will be plenty of 
objections but before long it’s hoped 
that the President will send the bill up to 
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DOCTORS BUILDING 
GUTS 3-YEAR COAL 
COSTS $146 


Webster Control System Saves 
Nearly $500 a Year in Well- 
Known Cincinnati Building 


HEATING SERVICE IS IMPROVED | 


Substantial 3-Year Reduction in 
Heating Costs Leads Owners to 
Complete Payment for Cash 


ADDED COMFORT FOR TENANTS | 


Cincinnati, O.—By preventing wasteful 
overheating with a Webster Hylo System 
of Steam Heating, the owners of the 8- 


story Doctors’ Building saved $1,461.73 in | 


three heating seasons. 


“It seemed very unlikely that the Web- 
ster System could reduce the cost of heat- 
ing nearly $500 a year in the modern, 
up-to-date Doctors’ Building,” says Morris 
Wasserman, Resident Manager. “But this 
saving was achieved, and at the same time, 
heating service was greatly improved.” 


Doctors’ Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Doctors’ Building is under the man- 
agement of Theodore Mayer & Brother, 
of Cincinnati. 


Although the owners had a contract op- 
tion to pay for the heating modernization 


out of monthly fuel savings, they were so | 


well satisfied that they elected to close the 
transaction for cash at the start of the 
1937-38 heating season. 


Henry Niemes, Inc., Cincinnati heating 


firm, acted as modernization heating con- | 
tractor. There is a total of 17,700 sq. ft. of | 


installed direct radiation. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 6) principal U.S.Cities—Est.1888 


| the Capitol with a recommendation that 
Congress should be glad to consider, even 
though there still are some bugs that will 
1ave to be exterminated. 


| Code for Refiners 


Ture INDEPENDENT Petroleum Association 
of America is setting the stage for revival 
of a proposed marketing code first sub- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1936 but dropped when the Depart- 
ment of Justice brought suit against 
major oil companies at Madison. 

The I.P.A.A. outfit had nothing to do 
with the drafting of the code originally 
but, supported by the majors, is bringing 





pressure on FTC for its adoption. The 
Commission is afraid that refiners will 
run away with it as they did with the 
California code before it was scrapped in 
September, 1937. A setup like that the 
industry proposes for administration of 








the code lends itself in FTC’s opinion too 
easily to extra-legal activities. 


Kelly’s Power Grows 
IMPORTANT BECAUSE it affects the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention-to nominate 
Roosevelt’s successor and the Republi- 
cans’ battle to regain the White House, 
the Chicago primary points to the Kelly- 
Nash régime getting just about what it 
from the Administration from 
now on. 

Kelly, on the surface, has been strong 
for the New Deal, though he ignored 
Roosevelt’s wish for the renomination of 
hundred percenter Sen. Dietrich and 
backed a “Yes but” Democrat. The 
mayor will now be powerful at the con- 
vention, must be wooed by the New Deal 


wants 


| if it would nominate a Hopkins or a 
| Jackson or even renominate Roosevelt. 


The more than three-to-one ratio of 
Democratic over Republican votes makes 
a real job for the Republicans if they 
are to capture Illinois’ almost vitally es- 
sential 29 electoral votes. 


Educational Orders Set 

Tue War DepartMeENt is just about 

ready to award $2,000,000 of educational 

orders for munitions. The allotments 

have been decided on. é' 
In order to spread the “education” 


around, manufacture of single items will 
| be distributed among as many as a dozen 


companies. In addition to the half dozen 
articles to be covered by present orders, 
there are 50 more vital to the Army, 
which industry must be ready to produce 
on a quantity basis. 

Some 250 companies will be drawn into 
the $34,500,000 program which Congress 


| is setting up for 1939, 1940, 1941. 


For Aviation Development 


CONFIRMATION OF REPORTS that German 
and Italian air research far surpasses ours 
undoubtedly will bring favorable action 
on the President’s request for $10,000,000 
to build a new West Coast laboratory 
and expand the Langley field research 
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No Tax Certainti 


DesPITE ALL THE REASSURIN 
about no tax increases f; 
President, from Morgenth 
from Hopkins, nobody in 
of the government is rea 
that they can be avoided 

Congress likes to talk 
economy, but when it « 
voting money the boys on ( 
Hill never forget that t! 
politicians. Hence, the bes! 
tioned Administration p 
don’t hold if Congress in its 
ing exceeds the budget. 

Better business will, of . 
produce more revenue \v 
boosting rates. In wooing b 
the New Deal isn’t motiva 
love alone. It is gambling o1 
rise in business conditions. | 
fails to materialize, more ta 
summer and another spending 
in 1940 are in the cards 











plant of the National Advisory ( 
tee for Aeronautics. Little exp 


industrial capacity is needed, ho TH 
put us on a war footing. PR 
Various proposals for governn *s 
plants, on the pretext that a « A 
stick is needed, can be ignored as *k 
more than Congressional grabs f = 
for home districts. ab 
B 

Navy Hitting Fast Pace ¥e 
Tue Navy never has been so we! x} 
to industry, both in design and x 
tion, as now. If the present naval ex c 
sion act is adhered to, an average of 2) a 
ships will be added every year . 
Because of the 11-year lapse f PF 
the 1922 arms limitation treaty, this ra s 
of construction must be maintair 
10 years to bring the Navy up to a s - 
ard that high officers and engine: v 
gard as “fully adequate”. Pending appr s 
priations for next year will add 23 t ; 
156 ships put through since 1933 : 
Oil for the Fleet FI 
CLosE ON THE HEELS of the National Y 
Resources Committee’s recommendatior : 
that the Navy acquire more oil reserves C 
Roosevelt’s naming of Capt. H. A. Stuar! f 
Navy oil expert, to a Rear Admirals . 
grade, over the Promotion Board recon Bi 
mendations, is a move to emphasize oi; I 
importance to the Navy, prod Congress 7 
into enacting bills to grab offshore oi . 
lands. 
The fight against such seizure is led C 
by California’s Congressional delegation E 
which is seeking support from Congres ' 
sional delegations representing other $7 
coastal states with the argument tha! : 
expropriation of California’s tide land 2 
resources will be a precedent for federal 2 
seizure of offshore structures (seawalls, ; 
breakwaters, etc.) in other states. 
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THE INDEX 


PRODUCTION 
*x Steel Ingot Operations 
% Automobile Production 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 
ee eee Gey Ge, BED Beso cc cecccccccccesceseccceseeeseseces 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
*% All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 

Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 2.5... ccc eccceccecccwees 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).....-. 2... sceeeeceeeccnceneeneeee ° 
Cotten daniddiing, Mew Vert, Bu) .ccccccceccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseece 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)..... ~~... eee ccc eeeeeenee 

Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib 


FINANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 12 years) 
Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Notes 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. Gev’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 

50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended February 25. tf Revised. 


AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


SLatest 
Week 


*100.5 


55.8 


$3,482 
$10,473 
2,226 
3,329 
1,411 


Preceding 
Week 


199.8 


53.7 
79,860 
$3,397 
$9,266 

2,249 
3,324 
11,433 


143.8 
$36.38 
$15.08 

11.250¢ 
$0.68 
2.76¢ 
8.92¢ 
$0.865 
16.16¢ 


5.71% 
2.43% 
0.63% 
1.00% 


yn % % 


224 


15,951 
21,608 
3,761 
1,346 
10,157 
3,246 
3,170 


Month 
Ago 


103.5 


52.8 
89,200 
$3,479 

$11,822 
2,293 
3,248 
1,362 


6 Months 
Age 


85.8 


44.0 
18,700 
$3,417 
$9,627 
2,134 
3,389 
1,045 





112.8 
31.6 
57.5 
91.0 

622 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Of will Take you 150 miles \ 


BY TELEPHONE EVERY EVENING AFTER SEVEN AND ALL DAY SUNDAY § 

















Evening and all day Sunday bargain hours make bse 
it easier than ever to visit those wh dear but 
nt natn res ™ HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS TO TELEPHONE: _ 
istant... telephone. one Roc 
except NIGHT and 
Then a personal chat with the folks back home, pesigeageatanet Ahiocmmaia — Ni 
a boy at school, or a far-away invalid, is almost as Boston, Mass. . Hartford,Conn. $ .50 §$ .35 ment 
y ’ ’ Little Rock, Ark. Shreveport, La.. .75 A5 itself 
satisfying as seeing them. It’s inexpensive too. Butte, Mont. . . Spokane, Wash. 1.00 60 mad 
. , . Atlanta, Ga. . . Memphis, Tenn. 1.20 75 the ¢ 
Try a friendly call tonight or on Sunday. Some Oklahoma City, a 
typical rates between cities are listed at the right. Okla. ... . St.Louis,Mo. . 1.50 -90 beer 
b Dayton, Ohio . New York, N.Y. 1.70 1.05 laon 
Many more are in the front of your Salt Lake City, San Francisco, sae in b te 
7 Ute. 0 ct “SP * . 
telephone directory. Chicago, Ill. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 2.00 1.20 * 
Remember, when you call, that @ Qentaite Chntbenan-cinten cate. Gatuned rates are “ a 
the pleasure you give is as great as pom 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day on mn 
the pleasure you receive. - 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Confidence in industrial and financial centers begins to pick up, as 


Roosevelt at last shows real swing to conservatism. Recession 


gives signs of ending in a few more weeks. 


{ BROAD SHIFT in national government 
policies to the advantage of business is 
apparently in progress, and under its 
influence confidence in the financial and 
industrial centers is showing signs of 
picking up. The moderate rally in stock 
prices early in the week, the firmness of 
bonds, and the improvement in com- 
modity prices to the best average level 
since November are indications of this 
better feeling. It is a good augury for 
the chances of a spring rally in industrial 
activity and for a fair volume of busi- 
ness in the spring and summer. 


Other Branches Friendly 


The trend toward friendliness with 
business has been evident in the legis- 
lative branch of the government for at 
least a year, and the November elections 
gave assurance that it would carry over 
until 1940. The independence shown on 
most issues by the present session of 
Congress is, therefore, no surprise. Nor 
is the official denunciation of the sit- 
down strike by the Supreme Court, since 
in any event public opinion had already 
registered its disapproval of these strikes 
both in the cities where they occurred 
and in the elections last autumn. In 
short, business does not have to labor 
under the handicaps of a “wild” Senate 
or House of Representatives, of a judi- 
ciary following all of the newer and more 
“progressive” theories of the law, or of a 
revolutionary threat to property rights 
in the industrial field. 


Roosevelt Changes Tune 


None of this is new; the new develop- 
ment comes from the executive branch 
itself. Some of the recent appointments 
made by the President, and especially 
the choice as chief law enforcement offi- 
cer of the governor whose defeat had 
been primarily due to his reputation 
(acquired rightly or wrongly) for not 
enforcing the law in the sitdown strikes, 
seemed to indicate that another dead- 
lock, to the detriment of the nation’s 
economy, might be in prospect. But later 
events seem to negative this view. In 
fact, Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, 
one of the “radicals” appointed to high 


office this winter, has been made the 
spearhead of the Administration’s new 
drive to stimulate private business. 


Recovery Ahead of Reform 

What this drive will include is not yet 
clear. Mr. Hopkins’ long-awaited speech, 
delivered a week ago, consisted mainly 
of pleasing generalities. His intent, how- 
ever, is clear. The New Dealers realize 
to the full that the main reason for their 
defeats at the polls must have been the 
low level of business activity and em- 
ployment, combining with a reaction 
against political radicalism, and that a 
continuation of present unsatisfactory 
conditions for 18 months more will mean 
a strong possibility of conservative tri- 
umph in the Presidential campaign. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of political 
life or death to get business on its feet 
again. In brief, for the first time since 





Out of the Outlook 


Sit-downs are out, says the Supreme 
Court, which outlawed them this 
week in a 5-2 decision, denied the 
National Labor Relations Board the 
right to compel reinstatement of 
workers who sat down in the North 
Chicago plant of the Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp. back in 1937. 


1933 it is quite probable that the Ad 
ministration definitely 
recovery at the head of its program, and 


places business 


even ahead of reform. 


Pump-Priming Plus 

Pump-priming might be expected to 
be the normal reaction of a New Dealer 
asked to prescribe for business ills. With- 
out doubt a dose of spending will be 
included in whatever program is evolved. 
The lesson of the past, however, seems 
to be clear—that pump-priming without 
accompanying measures to stimulate 
private business fails to take hold, that 
its effects last only while the spending 
lasts. 

The New Deal has evidently decided 
to supplement spending with measures 
designed to reassure private industry, 
and the addition of these measures could 
easily make a vital difference between 
and failure of the 


the success whole 


policy. 


Improved Outlook for Year 


has indicated that 
new taxes will not be laid on business, 
and that if Congress can find aspects of 
the present tax system which deter en- 
terprise, he will favor their amendment. 
The President states that the government 
has no further plans for expansion of 
public power projects, and the public 
utilities may take heart and contribute 
to the revival. railroad 
legislation is a possibility and meanwhile 


Sec. Morgenthau 


Sympathetic 


some railroad equipment buying has come 
in as a result of the rise of railway net 
operating income, in January and Feb- 
ruary, to the best levels on a seasonally 
adjusted basis since summer, 19387. There 
is vague talk about loosening the restric- 
tions on the financing mechanism, about 
amending the Wagner Act, etc. So far not 
enough has occurred on any single one 
of these problems (even on the utility 
problem, where the way to common 
stock financing and through that to ac- 
tive expansion is not yet clearly open) 
to justify assured optimism. But, if the 
government’s incentive to push recovery 
before it is too late to carry the elections 
in 1940 is admitted, and if its power to 
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No More Super power 


WEDNESDAY MORNING at 3 a. m. 
WLW, Cincinnati, ceased to be 


the nation’s only superpower 
broadcasting station and came 
down from its 500 kilowatt “ex- 
perimental” authorization to the 
50 kilowatt rating of other big sta- 
tions. The Federal Circuit Court 
of the District of Columbia on 
Tuesday night denied the Crosley 
Corp.’s appeal for a stay of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s directing order (BW—Feb 
18°39,p32). Crosley’s hope for get- 
ting back superpower rating now 
seems to lie in kicks to Congress 
by the vast rural audience served 


by WLW. 











exert at least a temporarily beneficial 
effect on business if it really tries is ad- 
mitted, then the prospects for 1939 are 
much improved. 


End of Recession Near 


Whatever the government does con- 
tribute to the general situation will be 
additional to the forces already working 
for a spring and summer revival. These 
include, outside of the political field, the 
excellent prospects for the construction 
industry and hence for the industries 
dependent on it, the improvement in 
cost-price relationships (in which con- 
nection another reduction in labor costs 
as measured by the ratio of payrolls to 
value of output occurred in January), 
and the momentum of the recent rise as 
evidenced particularly by the gradual 
expansion of mass purchasing power. 
These factors promise to bring the pres- 
ent recession to an end within a few 
more weeks and to turn the indexes 
upward again. 





Court Jolts Unions, Helps Unit) 


Labor Relations Board overruled in three ca. .«: 


sitdown strike declared illegal by Supreme Court. Ro. -¢. 


velt seeks A.F.L. and C.1.0. peace. 


Supreme Court pecisions, President 
Roosevelt’s appeal for labor union peace, 
and postponement of plans for immediate 
hearings on proposed Wagner Act amend- 
ments, combined to make this week a 
memorable one in labor news. Biggest 
event was the action by the high court 
on Monday, when it declared that: 

1. The sitdown strike was “a high- 
handed proceeding without shadow of 
legal right” and that the National Labor 
Relations Board had no right to order an 
employer to rehire discharged sitdown 
strikers (as the board had done in the 
Fansteel Metallurgical case) ; 

2. The employer shall not be required 
to rehire employees who strike in viola- 
tion of a valid contract (the Columbian 
Enameling case) ; 

8. Charges of discrimination against 
workers must be backed by a reasonable 
amount of evidence, not merely on infer- 
ence (this ruling, in the Sands Manufac- 
turing case, reiterated the court’s order 
of last fall in the Consolidated Edison 
case). 


Amendment Hearings Put Off 


Immediate result of the Supreme 
Court rulings was to intensify Adminis- 
tration feeling that William Green’s 
A.F.L. and John L. Lewis’ C.1.0. should 
declare a truce. To keep inter-union con- 
troversy at a minimum, Sen. Thomas 
postponed hearings on the list of Wagner 
Act amendments which have been sub- 
mitted to Congress. And, for the moment 





Monthly Index Off 3% During February 
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Business Weex’s Monthly Index of 
Business Activity for February de- 
clined to 100.9, as compared with 
104.0 for January, and 104.3 for De- 
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cember (the 1938 high). A year ago 
the monthly index stood at 81.7, as 
compared with 81.9 for January, 
1938. The 1938 low was 75.6 in June. 


at least, it was the labor union’s 
As far as peace parleys betwe: 
two labor federations are concerne 
servers close to both camps believ: 
they will be easy to start, but diffi 
steer. Realists shake it all down | 
thus: It depends on how vigorous); 
ident Roosevelt wants to wield t 
stick. If he rests with his initial s 
tion and leaves it up to the union k 
they will meet and adjourn, mex 
adjourn, without visible progress. 


Court “Makes It Tougher” 


Orne important weight, howeve: 
swinging the balance toward labor 
even while the C.I.0. was phrasi 
answer to the President. This wa 
growing feeling in the ranks of the u 
that the Supreme Court had “made it a 
lot tougher.” A good example of thi 
feeling was to be found in South Bend, 
Ind., where a sitdown strike of Bendix 
Aviation workers had been in progress 
for five hours by the time the press 
carried the court decisions to town. The 
sitdown ended abruptly, and the union 
officials declined to admit even having 
knowledge of the affair. Two days |ater 
J. E. Mergott Co. of Newark, N. J., no- 
tified 200 strikers that they were « 
charged for “slowdown” tactics, and the 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. dismissed 45 
employees who conducted a four-hour 
sitdown strike last week. 













































« Pushed by rank and file opinion, plus 


public dissatisfaction, plus the threat of 
Wagner Act dissection, the union leaders 
may find a way to compromise their dif- 
ferences. Reliable advices are that they 
can readily find ways to achieve a lasting 
truce without unity under one roof, and 
that craft and industrial union federa- 
tions thus could exist side by side. But 
the suspicion still is widespread that the 
President may have to speak again. 
Meanwhile, the Supreme Court opin- 
ions of this week will bring abou! a 
brand-new alignment of forces uphol ing 
or criticizing the labor law. Many former 
proponents of Wagner Act amendment 
feel that since last Monday proper s:fe- 
guards have been built against abu-es; 
others feel even more strongly that the 
time to amend the act is while the tide 
is running so strongly in the employer’ 
favor. As to the ultimate outcome of ‘he 
amendment battle, the business com 
nity probably will have to wait to se 
whether labor unity can be achieved first. 
and if in light of such unity whether ‘he 
Congressional amenders would rest. 
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Poor Will Get U. S. Food Stamps 


Instead of a “two-price”’ plan, government has a 
scheme for supplementing reliefers’ diet with surplus 
products, to be bought in groceries. 


Wasmiveton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Qut of the welter of several months’ dis- 
cussion about two-price plans and vari- 
ous other schemes to distribute farm 
surpluses there emerges at last a definite 
olan for moving excess food stocks 
through regular retail channels by sub- 
<idizing those consumers in the lower 
income bracket whose food budgets are 
far below normal, This is the plan which 
the government feels holds the greatest 
promise of balancing over-production and 
under-consumption and thereby solving 
a basic problem which for seven years 
the Administration has tried to crack and 
failed. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cals will propose the plan as an offset 
to the continued crop control program 
at a general food trade conference in 
Washington now scheduled for March 
13-14. 


No Artificial Price Control 


To move surplus crops, all commercial 
channels of distribution will be utilized 
and there will be no artificial control 
over costs or prices. Normal competition 
in the handling of a large additional 
volume of business is expected to reduce 
spreads and markups, but this volume 
will be generated, in the first instance, 
by the government’s gift to needy con- 
sumers—principally those now receiving 
some form of federal, state, or local re- 
lief—of an allowance increasing by half 
their present expenditures for food. 

The plan is similar in principle to vari- 
ous scrip schemes which have been ad- 
vanced in trade quarters from time to 
time. The word “scrip” is detested, but 
nonetheless stamps will be used as the 
equivalent of cash. A family now spend- 
ing, for example, $16 a month for food 
will be given an additional $8 in stamps, 
redeemable only for pgoducts periodically 
designated as “surplus” by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The stamps, blue 
in color, will be worth 25¢ each and will 
be issued to each family in amounts de- 
termined by the record to be obtained 
by relief offices of the family’s present 
outlay for food. 

In that 50% increase in food consump- 
tion by possibly 7,000,000 families is 
wrapped up the most important develop- 
ment in marketing since the advent of 
the chain store method of distribution. 
The plan would go beyond that, how- 
ever, and provide for issuance of stamps 
im place of cash for the amount now 
spent for food out of work-relief wages 
or direct relief allowances. Such stamps 


would be orange in color and redeemable 
at any store for any product of internal 
consumption except drugs, liquor, candy, 
and articles normally consumed on the 
premises. The effect of this restriction is, 
of course, to confine the government 
stamp business to grocery stores. 

The full details of cashing the stamps 
have not been worked out yet but the 


Parm Security Administration 
As the new president of Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp., Milo T. 
Perkins will explain to the food 
trades March 13-14 the government's 
plan for bolstering the food purchas- 
ing power of needy consumers. 


present intention is to permit grocers to 
collect them on cards and use them to 
pay bills to wholesalers. They will be 
redeemable by retailers and wholesalers 
at some local government office—prob- 
ably the Post Office, a Treasury office, 
or some other disbursing agency. 

The plan, as finally adopted, will be 
tried out first in five or six cities selected 
for industrial, agricultural, or other 
typical characteristics. The official ex- 
planation will be that the plan is one of 
several proposals but there is no doubt 
that if it works it will be the plan and 
officials hope that it can be broadly ap- 
plied by next winter. So far few trade 
people have been taken into the confi- 
dence of officials, who, naturally, desire 
to keep the thing quiet until they are 
fully ready to present it. A meeting of 
the National Food and Grocery Confer- 
ence Committee scheduled for this week 
in New York to discuss a scrip plan 
promoted by the National-American 


1S 


Wholesale Grocers Association was can- 
celled in anticipation of the conference 
to be held in Washington, if all goes well 
in the meantime. Assuming that the plan 
gets a favorable reception it will be made 
public in a joint statement by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, and the trade groups repre- 
sented. Representatives of WPA, Treas- 
ury, and Public Health Service have also 
participated in devising the program. 


Normal Trade Channels Used 


The plan avoids the purchase of sur 
plus by the government from producers 
When a product has been designated as 
surplus following a survey of conditions 
in which the Department of Agriculture 
will be assisted by farm cooperatives and 
other organized producing groups, it will 
move through normal trade channels and 
the government will pay the bill at the 
other end. This means that the govern 
ment will pay retail prices instead of 
prices on the farm, and at first blush 
there wouldn't appear to be any reason 
why middlemen and should 
make any particular effort to cut costs 
and markups. 

The application of arbitrary methods 
of control, on the other hand, 


retailers 


would 
have alienated a large segment of the 
trade, a circumstance that obviously is 
not in line with the 
general policy of placating business. The 
fact that the government has abandoned 


Administration's 


a bear-down attitude is taken by some 
trade executives as significant evidence 
that a viewpoint has finally prevailed 
which recognizes the contribution that 
chain-store distribution has 
cutting costs and the influence that this 
has had on the entire distribution system. 
That the government's plan avoids, how 
ever, routing the surplus through chains 
exclusively augurs well for its acceptance 


Feared Two-Price Idea 


Disposing of surplus crops by eating 
them up has been considered for some 
time an ideal complement to curbing 
farm output, but the fub comes in mar- 
keting them. Food distributors feared, 
on the one hand, that the government 
might resort t6 price-fixing; on the other, 
that it might adopt a commissary system 
by-passing commercial channels. They 
were alarmed when Sec. Wallace toyed 
for a while with a “two-price” plan, and 
the attitude of important trade groups 
did not assure full cooperation when the 
Department of Agriculture 
later that all it had in mind was to move 
the over-supply by a reduction in han- 
dling and packing costs and mark-ups 
compensated for by the profit on sheer 
volume. This so-called “cracker barrel” 
plan was never fully outlined and the 
anxiety of the trade was increased by the 
recent resignation of Jesse W. Tapp, 
president of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corp., and F. R. Wilcox, direc- 
tor of the marketing division of AAA, 


made to 


suggested 




















$572,000,000 for More Food for the Needy 


THAT's A GENERALLY ACCEPTED estimate of the annual cost of the Agriculture 
Department’s new food subsidy plan. The program is intended to aid all those 
who now benefit directly or indirectly from some form of federal, state, or local 
relief. That means, as the tabulation below shows, that at least 22,000,000 people 
will be in line for the food purchase stamps when they are ready for distribution, 
and the number may be increased by extending the plan to other needy people 
who are not yet receiving public aid. On the basis of WPA estimates, showing 
that 36% to 40% of a reliefer’s average $53 monthly pay check goes for food for 
a family of four, it is figured that a yearly total of at least $1,144,000,000 is 
now spent for food for these 22,000,000 people. Increasing their food expenditure 
50%, as the subsidy plan contemplates, should mean a federal outlay of at 








least $572,000,000. 


Now Receiving Public Aid From: 


yy 2 
Needy blind toaged & 5 : 
Dependent children naan 


Civilian Conservation Corps........ 





Estimated number of people on relief, Jan. 1, 1939 
(000 omitted) 


Works Progress Administration....................0ecseee 


Employment from other federal agencies under Emergency 
Relief Acts, excluding Public Works Administration. .... . 


ees GOT, Gimme GE Gees hdc occ cde coc evesvceescccce 
Public assistance under Social Security Act: 


Subsistence grants by Farm Security Administration. ......... 115 575 


Eligible for WPA but not on WPA or receiving general relief. . 
BE DOE ac cdccesvdstevcvadedbeneasceebasesscens 


* Does not equal sum of items shown above because allowance has been made for duplication. 
Example: Of 312,000 enrollees in CCC, about 46% come from families also receiving some other 
form of federal, state, or local relief; 26% from families eligible but not on relief; 24% whose 
living conditions are sub-standard but who are not eligible 


All estimates from official sources by Business Week. 


Beneficiaries 
(including members 
of families of 
individual recipients) 
12,119 


Individual 
Recipients 
3,055 


134 494 
1,629 5, 186 
1,780 

66 3,545 
280 


312 1,163 
1,000 


7,146 22,762 


or relief; 4% have no dependents. 








but quiet conferences were resumed and 
out of them has come the plan which is 
now being set up in detailed form. 


For Consumers and Producers 


How consumers will react is anybody’s 
guess now. Certainly they wouldn’t be 
human if they objected to getting more 
for nothing—and most relief and low- 
income families actually need more of 
the right kind of food—but “grocery 
orders” have never been regarded with 
high favor and a loud protest can be 
expected from folks having to take in 
stamps the money that they now spend 
for food. All the different forms of chisel- 
ing that might result and the traffic that 
might spring up in food stamps incidental 
to diverting the increased allowance for 
_ food into the cash for the purchase of 
other goods can easily be imagined. 
Policing the system is recognized as a 
critical problem. 

Conceding possible abuses, the merit 
of the plan is its direct approach to 
striking a balance between surplus and 
need by a means that will benefit the 
consumer as well as the producer. The 
plan will have its widest application in 
moving foods in which surpluses are fre- 
quent but which also are the foods in the 
greatest demand when there is money to 
buy them. A recent analysis of the diets 
of low-income families (BW—Feb4’39, 
p38) demonstrated that as the scale of 
living rises, increased spending for food 


goes mostly into milk, butter, cream, 
eggs, meat, fruits, and green vegetables. 
To relieve recurring surpluses of such 
foods, the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corp. has been buying considerable quan- 
tities from time to time for relief distri- 
bution. These are the products for which 
there is an “elastic” demand, as com- 
pared to grain products. The subsidy 
plan, consequently, can’t be counted on 
to make much of a dent in the wheat 
surplus. Still over the horizon is the pos- 
sible application of the system to proc- 
essed foods, to cotton and clothing. 


For War Stockpiles | 


Congress seems 
approve War and Navy Depart- 
ments’ plans for key materials. 


apt to 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Legislation by which Congress author- 
izes itself to vote big money for acquir- 
ing stockpiles of strategic metals and 
materials is making speedy progress in 
spite of the fact that the President 
dropped this proposal of the War and 
Navy Departments from his armament 
program as submitted Jan. 12 and has 
not endorsed it since then. The Thomas 
bill providing for appropriation of $100,- 
000,000, equally divided over a four-year 


’ period, has been reported to the Senate, 


and similar legislation now is up for 
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hearing in the House Comm 
Military Affairs. 

At the insistence of several + 
from western mining states—\| 
Arkansas, Wheeler and Murray . 
tana, Ashurst of Arizona, and 
ran of Nevada—a provision 
cluded in the Thomas bill to ° 
age” the further development of 
tic mineral resources and stipulat 
in making purchases a reasona!| 
up to one year be allowed for pr: 
and delivery from domestic sour: 

The Bureau of Mines would ge: 
000, and the Geological Survey $1 
in each of the fiscal years 1940 
1942, and 1943, for determining 
veloping domestic sources of 1 
now inadequate in the quanti 
grades needed for national defe: 
industrial requirements. 


Domestic Product to Benefit 


Domestic manganese interests ; 
isfied that if the bill is administ: 
accordance with its spirit, they \ 
a break in competition with im; 
They now have the advantage of 
of 4¢ per pound of manganese « 
on ore, and 1¢ per pound on ma: 
content of ferromanganese; a pref: 
of 25% in bidding against impor! 


mh . 
000 


4] 


land-grant freight rates which reduce t! ; 
cost of delivery. The navy has been ; 


cumulating stockpiles in a smal! \ 


and domestic producers of manganes 
have filled an order for 11,500 tons 


beneficiated and handpicked ore 
at Philadelphia. 

This week the Freeport Sulphur 
somewhat quieted the prevalent 
about a shortage of manganese i: 
time, by disclosing in its annual r 
that its subsidiary, the Cuban-Am: 


Manganese Corp., had succeeded in 


ducing costs to a point that allo 


competition with foreign 


producer 


Materials That Would Be Needed 


Under Sen. Thomas’ bill, the Trea 


Department’s procurement diy 
would act as the purchasing agent, 
materials would be stored on arm) 


navy reservations. The materials | 


purchased would be specified by 
Secretaries of Wart and Navy, 
jointly through the Army and Nav) 
nitions Board. A list drawn up by) 
board which appeared in the Mi! 
Affairs Committee’s report on 
Thomas bill enumerated the follo 
Strategic materials—Aluminum, 
mony, chromium, coconut shell 


ferrograde manganese, manila fiber, : 


nickel, optical glass, quartz cr 
quicksilver, quinine, rubber, silk, 
tungsten, wool. 

Critical materials — 


Asbestos, 


sury 
sion 
and 
and 
) be 

the 


acting 


Mu- 
the 
tary 
the 


ing 


anti- 
char, 


ca, 
stal, 


+} 
Un, 


cad- 


mium, coffee, cork, cryolite, flaxseed, 


fluorspar, graphite, hides, iodine, k 
nux vomica, opium, phenol and 

acid, platinum, scientific glass, ta! 
materials, titanium, toluol, vanadiu: 


10k 


picrK 
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Plywood for “Packaged” Homes 


Prefabrication gets a big boost with the develop- 
ment of adhesives for use in laminated panels that can 
withstand all types of weather. Mass production and ease 
of construction assure low costs to meet mass demand. 


\prer FIVE YEARS of premature publicity, 
low-income home builder seems to 
bave a chance to cash in on the promise 
of prefabrication. Laboratory technicians 
hoast that at last they have licked the 
problem of building factory-made wooden 
dwellings, cheap enough to meet the 
mass market demand, strong enough to 
withstand the rigors of all weather. 

The search for building materials to 
substitute for the conventional sawed 
lumber and nails led directly to lami- 
nated plywood (thin sheets of wood 
superimposed and held together with 
glues). Early experiments failed because 
a glue could not be found which would 
stand up under all tests; only recently 
have the proper adhesives been found. 
Laminated panels, which are made with 
the new synthetic resins and put together 
under heat and great pressure, are said 
to be stronger than steel sheets of equal 
weight. They are impervious to moisture, 
light in weight, easy to handle. 


Right Adhesive Found 


Great savings are claimed for the fac- 
tory method over the old tedious system 
of building houses piece by piece. Build- 
ing trades unions, lumber manufacturers, 
and building material dealers don’t like 
the idea of prefabrication, but the magi- 
cians of the laboratories are telling the 
world that here is a trend to be reck- 
oned with. 

It began with airplane construction 


the 


The trend to plywood houses for low-cost housing proj- 
ects reaches its logical development in these prefabri- 


during the war. The search was for an 
adhesive that would be completely 
water-and-weatherproof. Caseines (from 
milk) and albumin (from pigs’ blood) 
were tried, and both fell short. Finally, 
the answer was found in phenolic resin, a 
synthetic plastic derived from carbolic 
acid and formaldehyde which was pio- 
neered by Dr. L. H. Baekeland. So suc- 
cessful has been the use of bakelite and 
kindred phenolics as a binder that ply- 
wood has come back into aeroplane con- 
struction and is in vigorous competition 
there with metals (BW—Jan28'39,p32) . 
The airplane principle of letting the 
outer and inner covering of a unit form 
a structural part and carry its share of 
the load is now applied in the building 
field, thanks to plywood. 

Uncle Sam has taken a lively interest 
in all these happenings. To put the new 
phenolic-plywood to the ultimate test, 
the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., built an experimental 
house. It stood up under every trial of 
wind and weather. This house is the offi- 
cial daddy of the plywood homes that 
are springing up all over the map. 

Foster Gunnison has carried the pre- 
fabricated, plywood idea to a logical con- 
clusion. He sells complete houses, fac- 
tory-made, ready for delivery. Mr. Gun- 
nison is a prefabricator from away back. 
His family is famous in New York as 
one-time owners of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Mr. Gunnison flashed into the housing 


cated Gunnison homes. 
erected so far—costing from $3,195 to $7,425. 
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picture in 1934 as head of Houses, Inc. 
(BW—Decl5'34,p8). Owen D. Young, 
chairman of General Electric, was fasci 
nated with Gunnison’s ingenious plans 
for prefabricated, completely electrified, 
houses and lent his support. The follow- 
ing year G-E took over Houses, Inc., as 
part of its home-boosting plans 
Gunnison withdrew from the G-E set 
up when internal friction developed. He 
had been watching the unfolding of the 
plywood experiments and when he be 
came convinced of their validity he went 
into action. He rented from the RFC a 
plant at New Albany, Ind., 


the Ohio from Louisville, and organized 


just across 


Gunnison Housing Corp. There he ap 
plies an expert factory technique to the 
manufacture of houses and his unique 
promotional gifts to merchandising the 
product, 


Standardized Panels Used 


Walls, floors, roofs, ceilings of Gunni 
son houses are made of standardized pan 
els. Laminated wood is bonded (glued) 
to frames. Insulation 


Inner surfaces are hardwood which are 


is sealed inside 
finished, waxed and polished at the fac 
tory. Outer surfaces are ready for a final 
paint coat at the job. Panels have steel 
connector plates which are bolted to 
gether as the house is assembled, form 
ing weather-tight joints. Costs 
from around $3,195 ($19.11 
for a four-room-and-bath ensemble to 
around $7,425 ($4441 monthly) for 
seven rooms and a bath. 
all plumbing, kitchen cabinets, heater, 
wiring, lighting fixtures, and 
screens. 

After buying the “basic house” the 
owner can add rooms, porches, arcades, 
garages as his demands and pocket book 
expands, Or he can re-style his house by 
putting on 
stucco, brick veneer, and so on 

Gunnison houses are 
through special dealers’ in 


range 
monthly) 
Prices include 


copper 


“overcoats” of shingles, 


distributed 
50 principal 


More than 600 have been 























cities. There is a “factory-to-owner serv- 
ice” for sales outside allocated territories. 
Since the houses were introduced, early 
in 1937, the company reports that 611 
have been erected in 22 states. The first 
20-house Gunnison Village housing proj- 
ect at New Albany caused considerable 
excitement in architectural and building 
circles. There are other villages at Ham- 
mond, Ind., (80 units); Anchorage, Ky., 
(10 units); Thornwood, N. Y., (15 
units); Asheville, N. C., (10 units). An- 
other is planned for Detroit. 

The Gunnison company is now ready- 
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This truckload of panels, arriving at Fort 
wil be a snappy plywood house in 24 





The one-story Speedwall house, built 
by the Speedwall Co. of Seattle, fea- 
tures a* 
with windows and door frames, as 
shown in the house above. The mon- 
opiece wall is put together at the fac- 


tory, can be conveniently handled 


‘monopiece” wall—complete 


by a crew of 4 men. The house above 
is a unit in a multiple dwelling proj- 
ect; at left, a typical single house. 


ing an entirely new line of low-cost 
homes. These will not be sold to individ- 
uals but to housing authorities, industrial 
corporations, and other organizations 
able to buy in large quantities. Designs 
are for a house with combination kitchen- 
dining-living-room, three bedrooms, bath. 
Bedrooms will have built-in beds and 
other furniture items. Rent will be 
around $13 a month. Complete informa- 
tion on these houses will not be available 
for several months. 

Associated with Gunnison at the time 
when Houses, Inc., burgeoned, was David 
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Wayne, Ind., 
hours. Fort 
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Wayne's built 50 of these so far. They rent for $2 
week, to replace grimy shacks like that above. 
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Swope, son of Gerard Swope, 
Electric’s president. The young 
also became interested in plywo 
before last he designed and built 
self at Ossining, N. Y., a one-sto 
in which plywood formed an 

part of the structure as well as | 
rior and exterior finish. What lh: 
in building this house he applie: 


—_J., 24, 


development of County Hom , 
White Plains, N. Y. I 
Large Saving: Effected F 
it 
Here some 60 houses were buil lar tl 


ter-inch plywood panels were 

walls and ceilings. Time and 

saving (as against plaster) is es 0 
at $200 per house. Prices for hou fi 
equipped ran from $5,990 to $7.5 “ 
they sold so fast that Mr. Sw: 

embarked on plans for a comm P 
250 to 300 houses located near 


town, N. Y., where the same id ( 
be applied. ti 
In the West, plywood exp nts ts 
went far to sea. Trail-blazers for t 
American Airways service acr 8 
Pacific used plywood for struct 
Guam, Midway, and Wake islands. T}y 0 
justified all expectations. 0 
The Speedwall Co., Seattle, us ” 
resins (urea was first discov: 
urine) as a bond for its laminate . 
It produces sections of plywood g 
frames to form standard “box gir:lers A 
In these the plywood does its s c 
weight-supporting—like the four s te 
it 
v 
S 
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Comptometers iron out INLAND STEEL 


figure-work problems 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY, one of the industry's leading 
“independents,” is justly proud of its modern steel-mak- 
ing equipment, its straight-line production methods, and 
the controlled quality and uniformity of its products. 

And at Inland Steel's Indiana Harbor and Chicago 
Offices there is pride in the efficiency and speed with which 
figure work is handled. For behind the spectacular “fire- 
works” of actual steel production, there are figures on which 
profits depend. 

Mr. W. D. Truesdale, Treasurer of the Inland Steel 
Company, says: “We handle the greater part of our 
figure work—involving sales and purchases, sales dis- 
tribution, payroll, production and various statistical and 
general accounting work—on the Comptometer. 

“We are convinced it is one of the best machines for 
our work, and that the remarkable accuracy and speed 
of the Comptometer, and the efficiency of Comptometer 
methods, effect noteworthy economies in the handling 
of this phase of our business.” 

* ~ * 
Are outmoded figure-work methods costing your con- 
cern time and money? Our representatives are prepared 
to demonstrate (in your offices, on your work) the mean- 
ing of “Comptometer economy.” 

Telephone your local Comptometer office . . . or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


I's a Man’s World in this Compiometer “ivattery” at Inland Steel Company's Indiana Harbor plant. These operators, who figure the payroll 
lor approximately 10,000 men, were trained “on the job.” Comptometers are also used by Inland Steel Company's various subsidiaries, 
including Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., and Milcor Steel Company. 





Steel in the Raw. Here molten iron is poured into an open-bearth 
furnace at Inland Steel's Indiana Harbor plant—will emerge as 
steel, ready for the rolling mills. In this plant, Comptometers are 
also used in compiling production figures. 




















HIGHWAY 


ACROSS THE 
STATE OF More than 600,000,000 


TEXAS! Kreolite Wood Flooring Blocks — 


enough to pave a three-lane 
highway across the state of Texas 
—form the working foundation of 


American industry. 


Wherever selection of factory flooring is 
based on economy, efficiency and workability, 
Kreolite is first choice. Durable, end-grain 


Kreolite blocks outlast the factory. 


Dustless, springy and warm, Kreolite is the 
best working surface for men and machines. 
It is easy to replace in extra-heavy wear areas. 
Interruption of production by costly floor 
failures is eliminated. 


See how Kreolite fits your pic- 


ture. Send for Kreolite News or : . . 
detetiah tienen tienen Complete engineering service on floor 
in afl prinsipal eitten. problems is offered by Kreolite representa- 


tives—located in principal cities. 


Demand Kreolite ...the proven floor of 
industrial America. Accept no substitute. 
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| a box. Insulation can be put inside at 
| factory. Sections are joined at the ; 
to form “monopiece” walls. 

The “monopiece” is a complete 
with windows and door frames put j 
the shop. These are joined on the | 
make separate rooms. They are so 
that two men can put them in place. 
company shows pictures of panels | 
ing 5,300 Ibs., “400% more resist 
than is required by usual city 
nances.” Speedwall panels also form 
ings. There is a special panel for the 
floor. Outside the panels may be coy 
with siding or shingles for wet clima 
Inside the plywood can be given 
appearance of sand-finished plas 
Speedwall is advertised as fitting 
any one-story house plan. Its produ 
emphasize again the advantage of el 
nating the expense of plaster and 
nuisance of holding up a job until 
dries. 


Ft. Wayne’s Experiments 


Ft. Wayne, Ind., has attracted nati 
wide notice by experiments with cheap 
plywood homes designed to replace th 
shameful and unsanitary shacks housing 
distressed families. This project dates 
from a house developed at Purdue | 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., and shipped to 
Indianapolis where it was erected in a 
slum neighborhood in December, 1936 
Last spring the Ft. Wayne Housing Au 
thority asked the Federal Housing 
Authority about the possibility of « 
ploying the Purdue method to prov 
better shelter for families on relief. 

FHA liked the idea. It lent two of its 
men (J. Stanley Young, architect, and 
Frank Watson, housing economist) 
the Ft. Wayne authority. Together the 
developed a house without frills or fancy 
gadgets, but still a decent, sanitary ha 
tation that may be one answer to that 
persistent cry from low-income families 
It rents for $2.50 a week. (Since this is a 
public project the figure could not be du 
plicated on a commercial basis.) 


Construction of House 


The standardized house has a living 
room-dining-room-kitchen, measuring 2() 
by 12 ft.; two bedrooms, each 12 by 7.8 
ft., and a bathroom. They are heated by 
an oil-burning space heater which has a 
coil for hot water. There is no basemen! 
or built-up foundation. A 4-in. concrete 
slab “floated” on gravel forms the floor 
This slab takes the earth temperature, is 





| said to be warmer in winter and cooler in 
| summer than the conventional under- 


ventilated floor. 
| To the floor slab, wall panels are at- 
| tached by a hook that engages an ey: 
bolt. Another hook at the top holds on 
| the roof panel. Turnbuckles make the 
hooks taut. Panels are box-beam, pheno 
bonded plywood of standardized sizes 
and shapes. They form walls (by being 
| bolted together) , partitions, roofs. Roc} 


| wool insulation is put inside. A built-up 
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How much Oil does it take to get to England? 


How MUCH OIL 

J er does it take to get 

to England? That 

depends entirely on the size of the ship 
and the weather. 


For in- 

while it 
takes only about 400 tons of fuel oil to 
drive a 7,500-ton freighter across the At- 
lantic, the giant turbines of a luxury 
liner will use up almost 5,000 tons on a 
normal trans-Atlantic crossing. 


But no captain, or chief engineer, is 
lhardy enough to count on a “normal” 

rossing. So the freighter takes on at 
st 100 extra tons of fuel oil—and the 
er, at least 1,200 extra tons...a rea- 
able margin of safety to carry each 
p through storms and heavy going. 


What has oil to do with 
life insurance? 
ps, and the fuel oil they carry, help 


explain a number of things about a 
insurance company’s “reserves.” 


There are two kinds of reserves. 


The first is sometimes called “legal re- 
serve” because it is fixed by law. And the 
amount required as “legal reserve” var- 
ies under different conditions—depend- 
ing upon the kinds of insurance, and the 
amount of each kind which the company 
has in force, the ages at which the insur- 
ance was issued, and the length of time it 
has been in effect. 


This “legal reserve” must be enough, 
when added to payments to be received 
in the future, to pay the company’s ob- 
ligations as they normally fall due. This 
reserve—checked periodically by State 
and Dominion insurance departments— 
represents the “fuel oil” the company 
needs to get to “port” under normal con- 
ditions. 


But naturally, no life insurance com- 
pany can foretell the “weather” it may 
head into... the unexpected situations it 
may be called upon to meet. So the com- 
pany maintains another, and of course 
much smaller fund, called its contingency 
reserve or surplus, This smaller amount, 


like the extra oil a steamer carries, repre- 
sents a margin of safety for emergencies. 

In short, a life insurance company’s 
total reserves must be sufficient to en- 
able it to discharge its financial obliga- 
tions toits policyholders—in good times and 
bad—whenever these obligations fall due. 


COPYRIGHT 1939-— METROPOLITAN FE INSURANCE 





This is Number 11 in a@ series of advertive 
ments designed to give the public a clearer un 
derstanding of how a life insurance « m pany 
operates. Copw 

will be masled epon request 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


- 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ¢ 
s 


f preceding advertisements 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison Avenue, New Yor«, N. Y 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco and at the 
New York World's Fair. 
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covering waterproofs the roof. (Construc- 
tion men interested in further technical 
details can get them from the March 
issue of Construction Methods, a Mc- 
Graw Hill publication.) 

The houses are made in sections by 
unskilled WPA labor at an old plant 
rented for the purpose. Parts are trucked 
to the sites where other WPA men put 
them together. Finishing touches are sup- 
plied by skilled roofers, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, painters. The houses can be 
erected in 24 hours and taken down in 
the same length of time. Materials and 
overhead cost $900 per house; WPA 
labor cost per house is around $700. 
The Ft. Wayne Housing Authority has 
erected 50 of those houses and plans 150 
more. They will be built on vacant lots 
or sites at present disgraced by slums 
and huts made of trash. 

Lots are acquired for $1 each. Owners 


may repurchase after 5 years for $1. 
Lots can be regained before that by pay- 
ing costs of removing houses. This 
amounts to $150 the first year, $100 the 
second, $75 the third, $50 the fourth, $25 
the fifth. Plenty of lots are offered on 
this basis. Other cities may follow Ft. 
Wayne’s lead. 


Many Have Done Spade Work 


The present state of plywood develop- 
ment in housing is the result of persistent 
experiments by numerous public and pri- 
vate agencies. Much spade work was 
done in the field by the John B. Pierce 
Foundation, created by the originator of 
the American Radiator Co. Severson- 
Schlintz, Janesville (Wis.) contractors, 
E. A. Horn of Seattle, and other inde- 
pendent researchers have made their con- 
tributions. 

A hint of what it all means to indus- 
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NOPCO PROCESSING CHEMICALS 


You can hardly name an industry 
where Nopco chemicals cannot contri- 
bute towards better products or im- 
proved processes. In the textile indus- 
try, for example, the use of olive oil 
in processing worsted “tops” was al- 
most a tradition. Then, from Nopco 
laboratories came Nopco C. P.—a diffi- 
cult synthesis of a compound which 
far surpassed olive oil in performance 
and results. Now, textile mills are 
getting smoother, more even produc- 
tion at lower cost—and at the same 
time the questions of foreign supply 
and long storage are answered. 


© Leather, Paper, Metal Working, Rub- 
ber, Lubricants, Ceramics, Cosmetics, 
Paints and Varnishes . . . these and 
many other industries are securing 
better products and better processes, 
through the research of Nopco, and its 
subsidiary, Metasap Chemical Com- 
pany. Nopco’s world leadership in the 
chemistry of oils and fats includes 
oil sulphonates and synthetic organic 
chemicals which may benefit your in- 
dustry. In our files are many tech- 
nical facts of interest pertaining to 
your industry. This data will be sent 
to you upon request. 





NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
and its Subsidiary, METASAP CHEMICAL co. Inc, 
Harrison, N. J. 
Plants: Cedartown, Ga. - Chicage, If. - Emeryville, Cal, 





National Oi] Products Company 
Harrison, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me technical information for 


Company 
Address 
Name.. 


Title 
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try is found in the last report . 
United States Plywood Corp., New 
Sales for its third quarter (endir 
$1) were $1,190,000, a 58% increas 
the same period of the previous 
Lawrence Otlinger, president, att: 
the gain to increased demand fr 
airplane industry, to the developn 
federal housing projects, and to t! 
in private construction. 

At the Yale-Life housing conf 
last month, Raymond V. Parso: 
search engineer of Johns-Manvill: 
visioned the resin-glued house a 
means of supplying the need for 
facilities to house the 66% to 70% . 
people who can’t afford more than 
month for rent. He suggests commu 
of 30,000 built on cheap, open, a; 
tural land with varied, self-contain: 
dustries. First would be a plant to: 
facture houses. By using the same ! 
to fabricate units and to erect 
year-round employment for many 
dents could be achieved. Mr. Parso: 
serves that the full technique is ava 
to “anyone who is not too choosey abou 
utilizing information he has already paid 
taxes to acquire, for it was developed in 
the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison.” 


Insurance Men Split 


Ohio agents secede from 
national association; say it doesn’t 
get results. 

























THE JOB OF A NATIONAL trade association 
trying to act effectively for 48 state asso- 
ciations has its drawbacks. State groups 
often demand action, swift and drastic, 
whereas the national office has problems 
that slow it up. Such a situation was 
prominent in the insurance world this 
week following resignation of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents from 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

The Ohio group is widely credited with 
being one of the livest and strongest 
units of the N.A..A. Its decision to 
pull out and go its own way was regarded 
by many insurance men as unfortunate 
for agency men, the country over. Fur- 
ther, impartial observers were convinced 
that the dispute was due not so much 
to basic principles as to the fact that the 
Ohio association felt the national asso- 
ciation hadn’t gotten the results it 
should have in putting those principles 
into effect. 

“Positive and Final” 

President of the Ohio agents, L. Cal- 
vin Jones of Youngstown, says his or- 
ganization resigned “with reluctance.” 
Walter H. Bennett, general counse! for 
the N.A.LA., expressed regret over the 
resignation. Yet Mr. Jones says the ac- 


tion is none the less “positive and final.” 
If the Ohioans hold to that stand, 
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it appears that Mr. Bennett's lengthy 
answer on the many points of disagree- 
ment is simply for the record. However, 
Mr. Jones’ letter of resignation and Mr. 
Benne!t’s answer serve to highlight many 
agency problems. In each case Mr. Ben- 
nett in effect says, “We have made much 
progress,” and the Ohioans shout back, 


“Not enough!” 
Problems That Concern Agents 


One problem concerns the writing of 
insurance on instalment purchases of au- 
tomobiles through the big finance com- 
panies. As all those conversant with the 
subject know, the insurance the finance 
companies need to protect their contract 

fire, theft, etc.), isn’t written by the 
local agent, but is farmed out at what 
amount to wholesale rates. The national 
association got the three biggest finance 
companies to agree not to include in 
their contract public liability and prop- 
erty damage coverages, thus leaving this 
business for the local agent. But the 
Ohioans want to expel the finance com- 
panies largely if not entirely. 

Then there is the subject of branch 
ofices of the insurance company. The 
national association always has opposed 
these branches going out after new busi- 
ness in competition with the local agent, 
and claims to have put a virtual ban on 
the practice. The Ohio group, however, 
claims the national association has left at 
least one fairly large loophole for such 
producing branches. 

Another controversy (in which the dif- 
ference of opinion doesn’t seem very 
great) concerns a situation which grew 
out of Social Security. A contract was 
devised clarifying the position of the 
agent as not a direct employee of the in- 
surance company. A clause had to be 
devised to protect the agent in case he 
ceased to represent a certain company. 
This clause said that he should be allowed 
to take his old business (expirations, 
ete.) with him rather than pass it on 
to his successor. Everything is shipshape 
in Mr. Bennett’s estimation, but the 
Ohioans don’t think the contract ade- 
quately protects the agent. 


Fire Insurance Issue 


The prospect of the mortgage bankers 
setting up a fire insurance company to 
cover all their properties also disturbs 
agents the country over. This proposed 
company, Paramount Fire, does not yet 
exist, and the national association hasn’t 
seen its way clear to fight until positive 
steps are taken to organize it. Agents, 
however, see a lot of fire insurance com- 
missions going out the window if it is 
organized, and the Ohio group thinks the 
N.A.LA. has been dilatory. 

These points of disagreement give 
some idea of the fight. Several others, 
such as the question of “mixed” agencies, 
handling business for both stock and 

ual companies, are pretty technical, 
probably could be ironed out. 
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ower Broadway, 200 years ago. 
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One Hundred Years of 
Banking Service: 1839—1939 


‘Tus YEAR marks completion of a century 
of service by this Bank, begun by the Bank of 
Commerce in New York in 1839, merged with 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York in 
1929, itself organized seventy-five years ago. 

From its inception this Bank has been promi- 
nently identified with commercial banking 
local, national, and international. Today, with 
eight European branches and more than 8,000 
foreign and domestic correspondents, this Bank 
affords complete, world-wide service. 


Over a long period of years this Bank has also 
provided complete trust service to meet every 
requirement of corporations and individuals. 


We invite inquiries regarding our service. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE AT 
60TH STREET 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 
44TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


( Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 





U. S. Steel Rates Executives 


Big corporation sets up a point system for meas- 
uring personal qualifications, performance, and promot- 
ability of top employee group. 

“To. me, the crux of the situation is methodical system for the discovery, de- 
not so much the need for men, nor the velopment, and assignment of executive 
scarcity of proven leaders, as it is the personnel.” 


failure of American business management When Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., of 
generally to introduce an orderly and U.S. Steel said this in the fall of 1936 in 


PART I—PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS === —— 
as <a 








INSTRUCTIONS FOR RATING 
COLUMN NO. 1—e0sT OFrosrTe EACH ITEM. APPLICABLE WEIGHTS DETERMINED ON THE BASIS OF THE FOLLOWING CLASSINICATION — 


G) PRIMARY imrortance To THs PosrTion - ’ 
o ¥ TO Tes Posrrion 2 
(c) MINOR mrontance TO THs POSITION ~ an8 





COLUMN NO. 2—arren warenTs Have BEEN POSTED IN COLUMN NO. I. USE SCALE "A" TO OFTERMINE HOW INCUMBENT RATES WITH RESPECT TO 
EACH ITEM. 
POST APPLICAGLE SCALE RATING NUMBER IN COLUMN NO. 2 FOR EACH ITEM. 


COLUMN NO, 3— UL TL Y WEIGHTS Ih COLUMN NO. | BY SCALE RATINGS IN COLUMN NO. 2 AND POST RESULTANT POUNT RATINGS IN 
COLUMN NO. >». 


(ewow TOTALS OF (TEMS | TO 4 5 TO & AND © TO 12 1% SPACED WeOrCcaATED.) 





SCALE “A” RATING COLUMNS 
SEALE RATINGS a ee 5 
—— TT 
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2. MANNERS AN QcasTIORn TO SUBINESS AND SOCIAL AMEN. 
Tes, Poe. ome -cOnTmek: TEMPERMENT (PLEASANT, SURLY, EVEN) 


3. CHARACTER ST: GENGE OF SOCIAL AND ey PESPONSIONITY. 
SINCERITY, COURAGE OF FOR OTHERS 











4. INFLUENCE ON OTHERS CONSIDER DYNAMIC FORCE, MAGNETISM, OLOREE OF ANIMATION. ENTHUS?- 
ASM, POWCR OF EXPRESSION (SPEECH. WRITING) SOCIAL COMPATIONITY 
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an address before the Harvard S 
Business Administration (BW—. 
p48), several commentators 
that something was going to h: 
Big Steel. A year later Mr. S 
moved up from the chairmansh 
finance committee to the chair 
of the corporation. Today all diy 
the corporation are working un 
arguing about something called 
for Inventory and Appraisal of FE 
Personnel.” What has happened 
U. S. Steel executives all the wa) 
line have been put on a rating 
laid between two yardsticks— 
personal qualifications, one f 
formance. 

The corporation divides em) \ovee 
into three official groups. In Grow) [ are 
the apprentices, manual workers, offic. 
boys, and lower clerical grades. G: ip 
covers the supervisory force between the 
workers and the executives with a rather 
elastic dividing line of around $4.00 , 
year at the top. Group III runs from 
there up. U. S. Steel has for some time 
been applying well-tested plans of jot 
evaluation and merit rating to the firs 
two groups (BW—Feb25'39,p44). Now a 
system of measurement has been worked 
out for Group III—the executive per. 
sonnel about whom Mr. Stettinius was 




















I-A PERSONALITY (roTaL oF treme + TO «) 








5. IMAGINATION __ CONSIDER POWERS OF MENTAL VIBUALIZA TIOM, INVENTIVENESS, ORIGINALITY, 
ABILITY TO PROJECT INTO FUTURE 


6. CONCENTRATION __._._._. COnsIDER THINKING POWER, ABMITY TO % “US AND APPLY PULA MENTAL 
rowan vey 


?. COmPRenenai ot one CONSIDER ABILITY TO GRASP AND UNDERSTA — PRINCIPLES, (OEAS, FACTS, 
4 iN CONSIDER MENTAL ALERTNESS, SPEED OF REACTIONS. POWER OF ana. y- 
81S, ABILITY TO REACH CORE OF PROGLEMS, ABILITY TO REASON AND REACH 

Loeicm © 


6. MENTAL FLEXIBILITY _____ COnSIDER ADAPTABKITY TO CHANGES, KEW PROSLEMS, NEW srruaTIONS 
OP EN-MINOEDNESS, RECEPTIVITY TO ovecseveaee AMO NEW /OGAS 









































1-8 INTELLIGENCE (TOTAL OF (TEMS 8 TO 8) 








uiTy Tematic 
eCTive PEPsONnNE. evrragny PACED TO LAY Own EFFECTIVE POLICIES, 
SYSTEMS ANO PROCEDU 


°. IM TIATIVE AND Sear: CONSIDER SELF-STARTING ENERGY ABUITY TO PLAN AND CARRY OUT SYS- 
1ZIN L TO PROVIDE EFe- 


10. COORDINATIVE ABILITY CONSIDER ABKITY TO OEFINE. OELINEATE AND CORRELATE FUNCTIONS: TO 
ANALYTE AMO OEFINE OBJECTIVES TO WORK TOWARDS 4 COMMON END IE 
HARMONY WITH OTHERS, TO CHART A RELATED COVPSE FOR a4 SYUBOR- 
OmarTes 


". ATION + ya ied _... COMBIDEN ABLITY TO MAKE ASSIGNMENTS CLEARLY AND WITHOUT PRO. 
Sty Wao REFS miry CRASTINATION AUTHORITY with 
PITY AMO AVOIDING OVERLAPPING BETWEEN SPHERES OF RESPONSION TY 








if oe xec _ CONSIDER QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP, INFLUENCE BY EXAMPLE RATHER Tease 

vac VENce s Exe Al GY PRECEPT, OEMONSTRATED ABILITY TO PERFORM WORK ALLOCATED: 

BEY Lorm CONSISTENCY OF ATTITUDE, TOLERANCE TEMPERED WITH FIRMNESS WHERE 

NECESSARY SYSTEMATIC CHECK ON DELEGATED RESPONSION TIES. GUID- 
ro 


ANCE 4NO PERSONAL 
























































I-C EXECUTIVE ABILITY = crora oF rrems sro 12) 




















These are the key forms which are being used in U.S. grader on a section of the blank which is torn off ere) 
Steel’s new system for evaluating an executive. Part I and the Rating Summary, which ties together al! the 
rates him on personal qualifications, Part II on how he information that has been obtained, gives the exec 
handles the specific duties of his job (as listed by the tive a final Promotional Rating. 
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tt Oe : SUDDEN DEATH 


for : gave birth to 

















fe 4 A NEW IDEA 
I are 
office , 
ip Il 
a te I. 1880, in large areas of Pennsylvania, coal was king- 
= and death his grinning jester. 
from e Men fought the earth with pick and powder, blasting 
saa | | and burrowing beneath green fields. In the darkness, 
. fret 4 they died of ignorance . . . ignorance of black powder’s 
Now a treachery, of firedamp’s shattering fury, of all death’s 
vorked s ‘ subterranean allies. 
: oh e A newspaper threw open its columns to questions-and- 
$ answers on problems of mining coal. Appeals for life-sav- 
a ge a ing information poured in, and were answered. Men lived 
—— | CU ee - who might have died. 
e Out of this situation arose one of mankind’s rarest 
. achievements ... a new idea .. . the idea that when 
. ambitious men need and demand vital training, yet are 
unable to go to school, a school must go to them! 
=— e And for nearly half a century the International Corre- 
me ' ae spondence Schools, grown out of a newspaper’s columns, 
a Re, a “a has been going to ambitious men .. . offering them sound, 
— = | ; ' a essential training in technical and business subjects. 
e In that half-century, four million men have been en- 
rolled with these Schools. More than two thousand 
— ay ¥ industrial and commercial organizations have 
agreements with the I. C. S. for employee and 


apprentice training. Thousands of business and indus- 
trial leaders acknowledge the part that I. C. S. training 
played in their success. 


i | International 
+s Correspondence 
| Schools 


"“S$CRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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2» STEPS 


IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


You can hire a man in a minute; 
but wholehearted loyalty and sup- 
port come gradually. In planning 
your industrial relations program, 
remember that men and women in 
any business especially appreciate 
management’s regard for their per- 
sonal welfare . . . self-respect. Here, 
then, are a few of the “little things” 
that have helped men say: “I’ve got 


a good job with a good company!” 


No matter how good a job 

a man has, his instincts are 
to get ahead. Wise management 
provides books, trade papers, 
tools, often definite vocational 
guidance, to help men toward 
more responsible jobs. 


Preventive medicine, peri- 

odic examinations, first aid, 
and plant treatment for minor 
ailments—are fundamental to 
good industrial relations. Such 
measures reduce insurance rates, 
time lost through illness 


Proper lighting and venti- 

lation mean increased com- 
fort, as well as efficiency. Good 
tools and equipment lose value 
unless men can see to use them. 
Make regular, all-season check- 
ups of offices, as well as plants. 


A plant news-bulletin or 

newspaper will keep your 
men informed of company de- 
velopments—the activities of 
fellow workers. Make it “‘per- 
Sonal,” up-to-date, interesting, 
with stories and pictures. 


il ae 
Washrooms bring workers face to 
face daily with management's con- 
cern for their comfort and health. Sani- 
tary washrooms, with hot water, soap, 
and individual ScotTissue Towels, go 
a long way toward building good will. 





The Scott Washroom Advisory Service is available 
to help arrange washrooms comfortably, economi- 
cally and efficiently. A Scott Engineer will suggest 
how to relieve congestion, reduce waste and over- 
head expense, and create good will in plant or office 
washrooms. Please send for our booklet. 


®@ Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. Send me, without 
obligation, ‘Scott Washroom Advisory Service.” 


Name —— 
Address — 


State 


City — on = 
BW.-3 Copr. 1939, Seott Paper Co. 








thinking when he spoke at Harvard. 

It’s a fairly complex system whose 
physical components are a series of forms 
(see illustration, p. 24) on which the 
executive’s qualifications for his present 
job, performance of specific duties on the 
job, and qualifications for advancement 
are set forth in detail and appraised on a 
point basis by superiors and associates. 
For example, the form covering personal 
qualifications is divided into entries for 
“personality,” “intelligence,” and “execu- 
tive ability.” These are further divided: 
as an illustration, personality is split up 
into “appearance,” “manners and dis- 
position,” “character,” “influence on 


| others.” 


Men and Jobs Appraised 


In filling out the forms, each of these 


| specific qualities is first assigned a weight 


of three, two, or one, according to 


| whether the grader considers it of pri- 


mary, secondary, or minor importance to 
the position held by the executive being 
rated. Then for each of these qualities, 
the executive gets a scale rating ranging 


| from one to five points, according to the 
| grader’s opinion of how well the execu- 


tive’s appearance, manners, character, or 


| whatever quality is being rated meets 


the requirements of his position. His final 


| point rating for each quality is arrived at 


by multiplying the assigned weight by 
the scale rating. The executive’s duties 


| are similarly weighted and his perform- 
| ance of each of them is rated by points 
| in much the same way. Finally, ratings 
| on both personal qualifications and per- 


formance are combined and the executive 
is classified as a candidate for advance- 
ment. All of this results in an appraisal 
of the requireménts of the position as 
well as of the capabilities of the man 
holding it. 

Big Steel’s management is well aware 
of the fact that, under this rating system, 
it is weighing a lot of things that have 
always been thought of as imponderables 
and, in outlining the plan to Business 
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WEEK, members of the manageme: 
stressed the point that it will bx 
fully studied in operation, constan‘ 
justed to experience. For instan 
relative weights of qualifications 
mary, secondary and minor imp 
to the job under consideration ar. 
watched with the realization t! 
3-2-1 relationship may be out of 
some cases; for some specific job 
ticular qualification of primary 
tance may be twice as important 
other that is considered secondar 
times as important as one of minor 
Another problem, of course, is 
rating the raters. The validity 
man’s judgment of another’s capa 
will depend on the capabilities 
judge. Big Steel hopes to overco: 
difficulty by having several judg 
pare notes. Furthermore, the pla 
vides for a periodic review of rat 
that an executive gets credit for in 
ment—or demerits for backsliding 


Aims of the Program 


According to the manageme: 
ambitious policy has six objects i: 
(1) To give the corporation an a 
gage of its executive personne]; 
encourage and assist personnel | 
and development programs; (3) 
vide a fair and equitable basis 
salary standardization program; 
serve as an accurate check on thx 
iveness of the corporation’s rec: 
and employing methods; (5) to develop 
employee morale through general recog- 
nition of a corporation-wide, impartial 
merit system; (6) to bring executives 
closer to their subordinates’ problems 
and duties, and aid in clear delineation 
of position functions and responsibilities 
Other corporation heads who realize 
the importance of these objectives wil 
watch the progress of this experiment 
await with keen interest the report tha! 
Mr. Stettinius will be expected to make 
next time he appears before the Harvard 
audience. 


Federal Labor Conciliators’ Work 


Small bureau in Labor Department carries 4 
heavy load of cases and acts as peacemaker in disputes. 
It is non-political and conservative. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
As Congress sweats under a conservative 
drive to amend the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, up from the cellar is trundled 
a little old rig that has been working fine 
for 25 years. This is the 70-man Con- 
ciliation Service of the Labor Depart- 
ment. John R. Steelman, its director, 
invites business, labor, and the lawmak- 
ers to look it over with the idea of pos- 
sibly increasing its capacity a bit and 
putting it back in the main plant. 
Under Hugh L. Kerwin from 1917 to 


1937, and since then under Steelman, the 
Conciliation Service has kept its ligh! 
under a bipartisan bushel, preferring ‘ 
do its work quietly, free of politics. Even 
Washington hears little of it. Sometime 
ago, when Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida 
read the President’s junket report 
British labor mediation, he exclaimed ™ 
effect: We ought to set up a conci):atior 
service in this country! 

William Howard Taft’s last official at 
before he rode down Pennsylvania Ave 
nue to Wilson’s inauguration on March 4 
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International 


publicity — and 


NLRB’s 
budget—Sec. Perkins shines up her 
Conciliation Service. 


Eyeing 


1913 was to sign a bill, passed after years 


of strenuous lobbying, removing Labor | 


from the Department of Commerce and 
making it a separate cabinet office. The 
new secretary was given power “to act 
as mediator and appoint commissioners 
of conciliation in labor disputes whenever 
in his judgment the interests of indus- 
trial peace may require.” The law actu- 
ally has no punch. Conciliation cannot 
order anybody to do anything. 

Yet, in 1938, this peace-making office 
handled 4,231 labor disputes averaging 
383 workers each, at a cost of $88.16 per 
case, or 23¢ per worker involved. Its 
total appropriation for that year was 
$373,000. Ninety-five per cent of the 
“situations,” says the CS annual report, 
were concluded in a manner satisfactory 
to all parties concerned. 

Conciliation Service says that its work 
is educational, as distinguished from the 
National Labor Relations Board’s com- 
pulsion. Its job is to encourage orderly 
relations. 

While Conciliation Service does handle 





Harris @ Bwing 


‘ohn R. Steelman, who heads up the 
labor Dept.’s Conciliation Service. 
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5FTS New STandaras 
oT AuTtamafic 
CTliaaalia: Lontrol 


“Sharp Tuning” Inaradio, accuracy which insures 
undistorted reception. In a control, accuracy which 
insures perfect automatic regulation of temperature. 


*Trade-mark for White-Rodgers Device Reg- 
istered, 1938, White-Rodgers Electric Co. 


WHITE-RODGERS 
“Hydraulic-Action” Control Achieves 
Amazingly Accurate Performance 


Just as “Sharp Tuning” selectivity brought new standards of 





radio reception, so White-Rodgers “Hydraulic-Action” with 
“Sharp Tuning” brings new performance standards in automatic 
temperature control. “Sharp Tuning” permits visible-dial se- 
lection of actuating temperature and differential with positive 


accuracy throughout the entire range of the instrument. 


But “Sharp Tuning” accuracy is only one of the many big ad- 
vantages of White-Rodgers “Hydraulic-Action” Control. This 
new operating principle permits the use of a high load capacity 
switch and provides a positive snap-action and contact . . . never 
before possible ... which make controls immune to any normal 
vibration or “off-level” installation. White-Rodgers controls are 
easily installed and require no service attention. They cost no 


more than other far less accurate controls. 


Give Your Products 
an Outstanding Sales Advantage 


With the new White-Rodgers “Hydraulic -Action™ Con- 
trol installed on your products, you have a big sales ad- 
vantage over competition. “Sharp Tuning” coupled with 
White-Rodgers dependability and trouble-free service 
will help sell your products and keep them sold. There 
is a White-Rodgers “Sharp Tuning” control for every 


control application. Write today for full information. 


WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC CO. 
1209 CASS AVENUE « ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Hydraulic-Action” controls are also available through Julien P. 
Friez & Sons, Baltimore, Md., Division of Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, for 63 years the Makers of America’s Weather Instruments 
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calls from individuals, about 90% of its 
cases involve organized labor, divided 
50-50 between the Congress of Industrial 
Relations and the American Federation 
of Labor. Split another way, about half 
of them deal with union recognition, and 
half with wages and hours. The overlap 
of the functions of Conciliation Service 
and NLRB is extensive, but not confus- 
ing in practice. When both parties are 
willing to do the right thing, Conciliation 
is completely adequate. When one party 
wants to beat the other down, the case, 
or part of it, goes to NLRB. Frequently 
NLRB comes in and does its official 
stuff, leaving the rest to the conciliators. 

Steelman’s commissioners in the field 
are leaders from unions, personnel direct- 
ors, lawyers, Republicans, Democrats. 
Their common characteristic and that of 
the whole organization is conservatism. 


There is no open rift between Concilia- 
tion Service and NLRB; their officials 
merely needle each other privately. Many 
a conciliation man will admit that before 
the Wagner Act, his method, applied to 
tough chiselers, was toothless as an old 
wether. They admit that Conciliation 
Service does more business now than it 
did before the law was passed. But they 
are quick to add that the Wagner law 
was merely a manifestation of a changing 
national mind, implying it is not neces- 
sarily administered as Congress intended. 

Now, what does the Labor Department 
want? Mr. Steelman says he is not ambi- 
tious. He wants $50,000 or so to add a 
corporal’s guard to his field force. He says 
it’s easier to ballyhoo millions from Con- 
gress than it is to get a pocketful of 
change. A million dollars to hire a legion 
of crusaders, who would go ‘round look- 
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ing for trouble, in his opinion, woul 
his outfit. He just wants to ma 
the quality of his services and mex 
demand for them. 
Among the “typical situations ha) 
by the Conciliation Service,” and 
tioned in Sec. Perkins’ latest a 
report, are those affecting the Posta 
egraph & Cable Co., Sun Telegraph | 
lishing Co. and Pittsburgh Press, ( 
ler Corp., four “Little Steel” com; 
(Jones-Laughlin, Republic, Youngs 
and Inland), and the longshore: 
strike on the Atlantic and Gulf Coas 
Thoughtful labor men are wond 
whether this little old-model concili; 
machine may not some day be adapte 
carry a bigger load of cases in which both 
parties will prefer to seek agreement to 
their common interest, rather than figh 
it out with law and lawyers. 
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Act, Says C10 





Big Business and Homer Martin, the other whacks 
away at John Lewis and Martin’s foes. This Saturday, 





being delivered to United Automobile Workers union 
members are very differcnt out of their wrappers. The 
one above is issued by U.A.W.’s C.I.0.-sponsored execu- 
tive board; the one below by U.A.W.’s president, Homer 
Martin. They carry the same date, but while one slams 


in Detroit, Martin will hold a convention of his fol- 
lowers; three weeks later the anti-Martin section of 
the U.A.W. will meet in Cleveland. In the meantime 
business keeps wondering when it will be one union— 
and one newspaper. 
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LABOR ANGLES 





—_— 


Boston Gets Its Fish 
ring orr the 6,000,000-lb. weekly 
vy of fish to the Boston area, espe- 
during Lent, looked like bad busi- 
this week to the Massachusetts 
ries Association. Consequently its 
mbers bowed to the demands of the 
Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, which works 
the association’s 127 big fishing boats, 
and agreed to a new system of payment. 
But the association has warned the union 
of what may happen: Profits may be 
sunk by the higher wage scale and the 
competition of independent fishermen, 


Sat 
sup} 


aal 


and this may lead to a shutdown of 75% | 


of the fleet during the summer months. 


Worth the Trouble 


PreTTY COMPLETELY BURIED in this week’s | 


headline-making remarks from President 
Roosevelt, John L. Lewis, William Green, 


and the Supreme Court, a small notice | 


of a very important labor agreement was 
missed by many observers. It was the 
announcement of contract-signing be- 
tween the American Woolen Co. and the 
Textile Workers Organizing Committee. 
Those who have followed the course of 
negotiations between Sidney Hillman for 
T.W.O.C., and Moses Pendleton, T. W. 


Prestwich, and associates for the com- | 
pany, figure a citation for sanity is due | 
both sides. After winning employee elec- | 


tions in four American Woolen plants, 
the latest nearly a year ago, Hillman de- 
clined to press for immediate contracts. 
With the “recession” under way, com- 
pany and union pursued regular discus- 


sions, agreed on slight wage reductions, | 


avoided trouble. With a clearer business 


picture, they easily came to terms, which | 
include a 40-hour week, maintenance of | 


present wages (rated the highest in the 
industry) , sharing of work in slack times, 
recognition of the union as exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for production workers. 


Dulling the Chisel 


Ir YoU WANT TO HEAR a good word 
spoken for the wage-hour law, look up 
some member of the Tufted Bedspread 
Association. For some years, this group 
has been bothered by “bootlegged bed- 
spreads” in certain southern areas—bed- 
spreads which were made with very low- 


cost labor and consequently undercut the | 


market. But they have been telling a 
story around the Linen Show in New 
York City which runs like this: A couple 
of weeks ago the association published 
advertisements in newspapers here and 
there in the South, asking for informa- 
tion about companies violating the wage- 
hour law. They got about 30 complaints, 
then served notice on the violators that 
further infractions would mean formal 
complaint to Washington. Result: no 
re bootlegging on the bedspreads. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1938 


HE 92nd Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

covering operations for 1938 will be presented to the stockholders 
at the annual meeting on April 11, 1939. Total operating revenues 
were less than 1937 by $95,549,267 or 21.0%. Operating expenses 
decreased $80,914,050 or 23.9% (due to falling off in business and 
decreased outlays for maintenance of roadway, track and equipment). 
Net income was $11,046,100, as compared with $27,278,638 in 1937. 
Surplus was $3,010,781 equal to 0.46% (23 cents per share) upon the 
outstanding Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 2.9% ($1.45 
per share) in 1937. 


Comparison 
OPERATING RESULTS with 1937 


1938 Increase or Decrease 
Torat Orrratinc Revenues were $360,384,241 D $05,549,267 


Torat Operatinc Expenses were 257,047,243 D 80,914,050 


Leavinc Net Revenue rrom Ramway Operations of 103,336,008 D 14,635,217 


Taxes amounted to 37,225,328 D 2,107,422 


Hie or Equipment and Jomrt Facnrry Rents were 8.778.772 ~— I 3,140,234 


Leavinec Net Ramway Operatine Income of $7,332,808 D_ 15,668,029 


Income FROM Investments and Orner Sources was. 36,226,180 D = 1,333,047 


Maxinc Gross Income of 93,559,078 D_ 17,001,076 


Ren At ror Leasep Lives, Interest On THE CoMPANY'S 


Dest AND Orner CHarces amounted to 82,512,978 D 768,538 





Leavinc Net Income of 11,046,100 D 16,232,538 


APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND Orner Funps, etc. 8,035,319 D 109,147 





Surptus (Equal to 0.46% on Capital Stock)......... 3,010,781 D 16,123,301 


A dividend of 1% ($0.50 per share) was paid December 20, 1938, 
and charged to Profit and Loss. 

The cooperation extended by the security holders, the public and 
the employes in getting people to travel and ship via The Pennsylvania 


Railroad is appreciated. 
M. W. CLEMENT, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockhoiders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hawall COMES (OOO Wi, 


HAWAI enjoys the dubious distinction 
of having the most destructive type of 
termites found anywhere in the world. 


THE JOB OF treating poles to resist the 
attacks of these termites was given to 
The Wood Preserving Corporation, a 
Koppers subsidiary. 


POLES FOR Hawaii were pressure treated 
with creosote in The Wood Preserving 
Corporation’s Houston plant. Hawai- 
ians took those poles 6,000 miles over- 
seas to get the same protection from 
termites and decay that you can have 
in any timber products you use. 


Gown 


KOPPERS may also be able to help you 
in any problem involving these prod- 
ucts: Coal and Coke, Coal Preparation, 
Coke and Gas Plants, Boiler and In- 
dustrial Electric Power Stations, In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Creosote, Municipal 
Incinerators, Castings, Special Ma- 
chinery, Valves, Pipe and Platework, 
American Hammered Piston Rings, 
D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, Tar- 
mac Road Tars, Roofing, Waterproof- 
fing, Ships, Barges, Industrial Waste 
Disposal. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ohio Canal Plan 


Only the Mahoning Valley 


rejoices at army report, and its 


| joy is qualified. 


Onty THE Manontnc Vauiey in Ohio 














rejoiced at the report of the army engi- 
neers recommending the construction of 
a $207,257,000 waterway from the Ohio 
River past Youngstown to Lake Erie, 
and its exultation lasted only until word 
came back from Washington that the 
valley’s representative in Washington is 
about the only Ohio Congressman who 
is strongly in favor of it. 

President Roosevelt’s coldness to the 
plan is only slightly greater than that of 
Ohio’s two representatives on the appro- 
priations committee of the House, whose 
approval would be necessary. Senators 
Donahey and Taft of Ohio declined to 
commit themselves before studying the 
engineers’ report. 

The recommendation of Chief of Army 
Engineers Julian L. Schley and the Board 
of Engineers was transmitted to Congress 
last week by Secretary of War Wood- 
ring. Accompanying it was President 
Roosevelt’s remark that he was “raising 
certain questions” concerning the project, 
one of which was whether freight rate 
adjustments might not be made which 
would obviate any need for the waterway. 


Aims and Costs of Project 


The project (BW—Feb15'36,p16) is 
a double one: a canalization of the Ma- 
honing and Beaver rivers from the 
Youngstown industrial district to the 
Ohio River to haul steel products chiefly, 
and a canalization and ditch from the 
Youngstown district to Lake Erie to haul 
iron ore chiefly. To build the first, or 
lower end, of the project would cost 
about $37,000,000. To build the upper 
portion would cost the remainder of the 
$207,000,000. Most of the opposition, in 
reality, is directed at the upper portioh. 

Youngstown and the Mahoning Valley 


| would probably be reasonably satisfied 


if only the Beaver and Mahoning rivers 
were canalized to permit towboats to 
take cargoes of pipe and other steel 
products from the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, Republic Steel, and other mills 
down to the Ohio River and down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to the southwest- 
ern markets. The proposal to dig a canal 
through the ridges north of Youngstown 
to bring down Lake Superior iron ore has 
had lukewarm support even in Youngs- 
town, and, as the army engineers said in 
their report, the net saving on the costs 
of transporting ore would amount to 
only 29¢ a ton. The Youngstown inter- 
est is chiefly in the hope that its mills 


might use the canalized Ohio-Miss 
on the same terms that its competit 
Pittsburgh do. Pittsburgh is agains 
whole thing. 

Since the project was first str 
promoted 10 years ago, Youngst 
position in the steel industry has 
threatened by the changes in | 
points, a drift which has sharpene: 
community's interest in the waterwa) 
Republic Steel, on the other hand, has 
acquired the Corrigan-McKinney  ;il] 
in Cleveland and built its wide strip mil] 
there. Only Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
is strongly in favor of the canal. The 
organized movement is in the charge of 
the Youngstown Chamber of Commerce 
J. J. Argetsinger of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube is chairman of the 
committee. 


chai her 


Shipping Lines Clash 


Two leading intercoastal 
companies resign to force a show- 
down on rates. 


INTERCOASTAL SHIPPING will soon be 
plunged into a serious rate-war, unless 
the United States Maritime Commission 
imposes minimum rates and strictly en- 
forces them. This is the prospect as ship- 
ping men judged it this week, after the 
two largest intercoastal operators, the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. and 
the Luckenbach Line, gave 60-day notice 
of intention to resign from the Inter- 
coastal Steamship Freight Association. 

Their action is considered a means of 
bringing pressure to bear on the Mari- 
time Commission, especially as regards 
two cases—those affecting the Shepard 
Line and the Calmar Line, a subsidiary 
of Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

The lines participating in the shipping 
conference are divided into two groups— 
“A” and “B.” The “A” lines have faster 
ships than the “B” lines, and their rates 
on a selected list of commodities are 
higher. 

The Shepard Line would be in the 
“A” group if it were in the conference— 
but it isn’t. It is the only line that did 
not join the present Intercoastal Steam- 
ship Freight Association when it was 
formed in 1936. 

The Calmar Line did join the confer- 
ence. It is in the “B” group. The “A” 
members of the conference have a com- 
plaint pending before the Maritime 
Commission against Shepard; and the 
“B” members object to certain rate prac- 
tices of their fellow “B” member, 
Calmar. 

The complaint against Shepard is 
based on its low rates, which are asserted 
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be prejudicial and discriminatory 
«ithin (ne meaning of the Intercoastal 
Shippi! Act of 1933. 

The erievance against Calmar is based 
nixing rule,” which has been a 
t in the trade for many years. 
n effect of this rule is to give 
-ates on less-than-carload lots of 
different shippers when assembled by 
-onsolidators of freight. In order to draw 
(almar into the rate conference, a con- 
cession on this point was granted. But 
(Calmar has persisted in its “mixing rule.” 
Moreover, it recently enlarged its fleet 


' 
to 


) Hs 
sore §pP 
The m 
carload 


and began weekly intercoastal sailings— | 


nreviously its sailings had been fort- 
nightly. and so competitors with weekly 
sailings had managed to compete. But 
the weekly sailings changed the situation. 
Hence the attempt to force a showdown. 

\merican-Hawaiian and Luckenbach 
made this attempt by announcing their 
resignations from the conference. At the 
same time, the McCormick line served 
notice that it would establish a “mixing 
rule” like Calmar’s. Apparently, other 
lines than these three will take similar 
steps unless the Maritime Commission 
acts to provide rate stability. What the 
conference lines want is a one-rate level. 
They insist that the Maritime Commis- 
sion establish and enforce it. The com- 
mission is expected to take action to- 
wards this goal pretty soon. 


512% Use Trolleys 


Rail cars carry most public 
transit passengers. More miles of 
bus routes than of trackage. 


Ix spire OF THE FACT that the private 
utomobile is much more common in the 
United States today than it was 25 years 
sgo, public transit is holding its own as 
n important public service. Only seven 
ities with a population of more than 
5,000 are without transit service, vir- 
ually the same number as for 1914, 
ecording to a survey by Transit Journal, 
McGraw-Hill publication. 

The trolley car is still the big man of 
¢ industry and carries the majority 
51i%) of the traffic. However, there 
re more miles of bus routes today than 
f electric railway trackage, because a 
)-year trend has been toward utiliza- 


mion of the motor bus, especially in the 


emi-rural areas. The only thing that 
olds the trolley in the No. 1 spot is the 
act that the 13 greatest cities, with 
~pulations over 500,000 and large pas- 

‘nger volume, have not relinquished 
heir trolley facilities. 

Only 19 of the 167 cities depending on 
he motor bus alone have a population 
bf 25,000 plus, and about three-fifths of 
hose with a population less than 100,000 

tirely on the motor bus and the 
bus. These two services carry 
f the passengers today, which is 
more of the total than they carried 
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IGHT now...with production schedules looking up...industrial executives 

will find it advantageous to check the condition of the equipment which 
controls the movement of power throughout their plants... For this matter of 
transmitting power from its source to point of utilization vitally affects 
production costs ... It pays to consult Dodge on any power transmission 
problem ... For in every branch of industry Dodge has had unusually 
comprehensive and successful experience ... Dodge makes a complete line 
... drives of proven performance and economy ... Dodge represents a vast 
fund of practical experience, the benefits of which are reflected in all of its 
drive recommendations ...Say “Go” to Power...and “Stop” to troublesome 
breakdowns and high maintenance costs by specifing Dodge Drives. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
Send for this book — 


“Pointing for Profit’ —it will suggest many 
profitable applications of Dodge Drives. 


‘ 
when nstalling 


when designing new products 
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More 
profitable 
business 





Your business becomes 
more profitable when you de- 
crease the unit cost of selling. 

For many a product, ad- 
vertising has done that. But 
it must be properly applied, 
with the right marketing 
background. 

A competent advertising 
agency knows when, where, 
and how. 





Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34thST., NEW YORK 
































One Year FromToday 
What Will You Be Earning? 


_ This may be the most important year 
in your life! Your whole future is apt 
to depend on how you take advantage 
of present business changes. 

_ Returning prosperity is opening up new 
jobs and creating unusual opportunities. But 
that does not insure vw for you. 
Only you can insure that. 

For months—maybe years—employers will 
be able to pick and choose out of the millions 
now unemployed or dissatisfied with their 
work and pay. Naturally they will pick the 
men with most preparation and ability. 

You should—you must—make yourself 
quickly more valuable—to protect what you 
have and to insure getting your share of the 
prometions and pay raises. It is being done 

y OTHERS—it can be done by YOU! 

Ask us to send you full details about our 
new spare time training, and to explain how 
it prepares you to better meet today’s de- 
mands and opportunities. If you really are 
in earnest, you should investigate at once. 
Check your field below, write your name 
and address, and mail, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 338-R Chicago 


Send me, free, the facts about the de- 
mands and op unities in the business 
field I have checked—about your training 
for that field, 


C) Higher Accountancy [) Industrial Management 
pert ©C Modern Foremanship 


C) Business English 


ae nin ccc cdoueetcsuceuteeweseses 


10 years ago. The trolley car has dropped 
about as much as they have gained. The 
elevated and subway lines have scored 
only a 1% increase (to 18%) since 
January, 1929. 

Sixty-two of the cities with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 to 500,000 have retained 
electric railway service, while 18 rely 
entirely on buses and trolley buses, and, 
of the 360 cities with over 25,000 popu- 
lation that depended in whole or in part 
on electric railways in 1929, only 184 
do so now. 

The general trend in equipment re- 
placement has also been toward the bus. 
Over 26,000 buses are on the streets 
today, about two-thirds as many as there 
are rail cars, and 15,000 more than there 
were 10 years ago. 


New Train to Coast 


Three railroads team up to 
make bid for traffic between 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


CONTINUING ITS AGGRESSIVE policy of 
going after passenger business (BW— 
Feb4’39,p35) the Burlington railroad has 
stepped out to bid for some traffic it has 
never had much chance at. Teaming up 
with Denver & Rio Grande Western and 
with Western Pacific, it has announced 
entry into competition for the heavy 
Chicago-San Francisco rail travel, tra- 
ditionally the private property of the 
through route composed of North West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern Pacific. 

The idea of another central overland 
route via C.B.&Q., D.&R.G.W., and W.P., 
has long been a dream of railroad plan- 
ners. Hitherto it has been possible for 
only a really determined traveler to make 
the trip in the one through sleeper oper- 
ated over this route. It would have taken 
him close to four calendar days in transit 
between the two terminals. 

On June 10 the new schedule goes into 
effect. The train is called the Exposition 
Flyer, consists of standard air-conditioned 
cars drawn by steam power. It will make 
the run in 57 hours, one of the fastest 


schedules available between these cities , 


without extra fare. 
Characteristically, rumors about the 
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new train are already flying hig 
and handsome, although it is st 
than three months from the ra 
report is that if it clicks it will p 
become a diesel-electric-powered 
liner, one of the first of severa 
trains planned for this route. At t! 
extreme are prophecies that the / 
tion Flyer is merely an oppor' 
grab for a slice of this summer’ 
juicy tourist-travel pie, that it 
discontinued after Labor Day, | 
steep mountain grades and 272 
more than the C.&N.W., U-P., a: 
total mileage would prevent main! 
its fast time through winter weat 

Burlington officials deny they ar: 
ing this far ahead. First order of b 
is to get the Exposition Flyer a 
able summer revenue; second, to 
hold this past the tourist season 
minimize winter operating diffi 
call attention to the fact that th 
speedball part of the schedule is be: 
Chicago and Denver, where their 
round daily Zephyr runs 23 hours 
than this new schedule. As for fuiy 
streamliner possibilities, this is too iffy 
for comment. 

Ralph Budd, president of the Bur- 
lington, declares the scenic route of the 
train will be offered as a principal in 
ment to the public. Hostess-nurse serv- 
ice, 90¢-per-day tray meals for tourist 
and chair car passengers, other pric: 
features are inducements to thrifty track 


Shortens Zephyr’s Time 


Tue BURLINGTON RAILROAD inconspicu- 
ously inched up one of its Chicago-Twin 
City schedules to 64 hours last week, 
and the train was immediately hailed 
by pointers-with-pride as “fastest in the 
world.” To catch connections with more 
than a dozen eastern and southern ar- 
rivals at Chicago, Burlington moved 
back its Chicago a.m. departure from 
8 to 8:45. Then, to provide even a half- 
hour margin between the arrival of this 
train in Minneapolis and its 4 p.m. south- 
bound departure, its running time had 
to be speeded up by 15 minutes. Com- 
peting roads refuse to look on this as 
renewal of the speed war as long as it 
affects only one of the Burlington’s four 
daily Zephyrs on this run. 








NEW ROUTE FOR THROUGH TRAINS WEST 
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\ir-Conditioned Fish 


Company has installation 
made in a smokehouse' with 


weekly 9,000 Ib. capacity. 


Biecest DANGER in the fish-smoking | 
siness,” says A. Block, president and 
jef smoker of Mutual Smoked Fish 
Ryle Avenue, Paterson, N. J., 


~ 
Co., 23 


‘; the ‘burning’ or ‘over-curing’ of fish. | 


Ifa smokehouse gets too hot the fish get 
mushy, bad-looking, and fragile.” And so 
xt summer one of the oldest food-pre- 
erving arts known to mankind turned to 
ne of the newest arts, air conditioning, 
for insurance against over-curing, for 
tomatic operation, and for a consist- 
ently high quality of mild-cured salmon. 
\ccording to the records of American 
Gas Association, New York, the Mutual 
installation is one of the only two air- 
snditioning installations engineered for 
the purpose, the other being compara- 
tively small and lacking certain of its 
features. 

Mutual’s air-conditioned smokehouse, 
which has a capacity of 8- to 9,000 Ib. 
f smoked salmon per week, is a brick- 
walled room 25 ft. square with a ceiling 
20 ft. high, it being one of seven smoke- 
uses whose all-over capacity of smoked 

ubbs, eels, sturgeon, herring, bloaters, 

| other fish runs about 9,000 Ib. 
weekly. Specifications for the salmon 
smokery called for 1,300 cu. ft. per min- 
ite of fresh, unrecirculated, de-humidi- 
fied air at 40 to 45% relative humidity 
and a dry-bulb temperature of 80 to 90 
deg. F. 


How Installation Operates 


Heart of the installation is a Bryant 





No. 14 silica gel machine whose aim in 


life is to extract moisture from air. Out- 
side air is passed through trays or beds 
f silica gel. After half of them have 
adsorbed their fill of moisture, the silica 
gel is revitalized or reactivated with heat 
furnished by inbuilt gas-fired burners, 
while the other half goes on with their 
dehumidifying job. Operation is continu- 
us, and control is fully automatic. Gas 
burners of the unit use 275 cu.ft. per 


hour of the 525 Btu per cu.ft. gas manu- 


factured in Paterson. 

In summer, after the air is dried it is 
usually warmer (about 150 deg. F.) than 
the required 80 or 90 deg. F. Therefore 
‘ is passed through a standard Trane 
whose finned coils carry cold 
water. During the winter, when outside 
ur is cold and dry, and the dehumidifier 
is consequently not in action, hot water 
s circulated through the Trane “>ooler” 
‘o warm incoming air to the desired 


« ler 





| 


| 
i 


mediately thereafter, the air for | 


When any mechanical unit goes in- 
to operation, Wear goes into action 
-.. unless engineering foresight has 
checked it with SSDS Anti-Fric- 
tion Bearings. 30S with the help 
of its far-flung engineering organi- 
zation and its great laboratories, 
has waged a consistent war on 
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Wear. SSF has produced ball 
and roller bearings for every pur- 
pose, assisted Industry in putting 
them in the right place, piled up 
tremendous savings in power, lubri- 
cation and repair costs. Let ADSI 
help you check Wear in your plant. 
SH0SF Industries, Inc.,Philadelphia 








BALL AND 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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drying fish, controlled automatically for 
both humidity and temperature, enters 
the smokery through three evenly spaced 
vents in a sheet metal duct which runs 
along one wall and about 5 ft. above 
the floor. 


New System Cuts Costs 


The fish themselves, 600 or 700 sides 
of them weighing 8 io 10 Ib. each, are 
hung by their tails to drying racks filling 
the enclosure, permitting not only the 
air to reach them on every side but the 
aromatic smoke of a few smoldering oak 
logs to give them their characteristic 
flavor. 

Necessary air and smoke circulation is 
achieved mainly through an airplane- 
type electric fan which has been set 
about 6 ft. above the air inlets. The 
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and attractive, they win prestige and make sales. 

That is why Neenah has more than one grade 
among its fine rag content papers. Some are 
priced low enough for volume use; others reflect 
the dignity of managerial signatures. There is a 
Neenah paper for almost every business need. 

Ask your printer or lithographer to recom- 
mend the grades you should use. Write us for 
the story of how they are made, and for samples. 


or Rag Contad Bonds, Ledgers, oluden and Lightweights 


MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH paper comPANy, NEENAH, WIS. 








Time was when letterheads were drab affairs, with 


scroll types, lists of officers, unsightly plant pictures 
—when one letterhead served all requirements. 

Not so today. Modern business uses several 
letterheads, in sales promotion, for executive cor- 
respondence, for interplant memoranda. Colorful 


oe anita a 
| 
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exhaust opening from the roon 
cated at the very top, just abo 
inlet vents and fan. 

Computations indicate that o1 
gas for drying fish will cost abo 
as against $1.70 for charcoal f 
used to achieve a less uniform dry 
curing job. Further savings result 
ally from automatic operation 
elimination of charcoal storage, } 
and ash removal. Mr. Block | 
benefits that are gained by this n 
tem as follows: “Faster drying wi! 
sequent increased capacity, great: 
venience, better quality of fish, 
uniformity of product, less trou! 
lower cost.” 


Quick Plane-Starting 


Army has a system thai de. 
creases engine oil viscosity and 
allows rapid take-offs in cold 
weather. 


Back Nn Fesrvary, 1936, an ar 
pilot stepped into his plane wh 
been left outdoors overnight in 
perature below 5 deg. F, started 
gine, and took off in four minut« 
feat, made possible by an oil d 
system which the army has be: 
fecting ever since, can now be du; 
by almost any of the new tactical Air 
Corps airplanes, since they hav 
fitted with a dilution pipe line, a | 
type oil tank, and necessary valv: 
fittings. 

Primary purpose of the system, reveals 
the Air Corps News Letter, is to provide 


means for decreasing engine oil viscosity 
to reduce starting torque in a cold « 
and to reduce the time of warm-up pre- 


ceding take-off. The oil dilution line leads 
from the pressure side of the fuel pump 
to the oil inlet side of the engine. In 
the line is a metering jet controlled by a 
valve in the cockpit which governs the 
amount of gasoline that is added to the 
engine oil as a diluent. As a precau- 
tionary measure, when the pilot knows 
that his next start is going to be with 
an ice-cold engine, the diluent should 
be added to the oil before stopping the 
engine. 


Helps Evaporate Diluent 


Function of the hopper-type oil tank, 
which has a capacity of 14 to 2 gal. and 
is so installed that oil returning fron 
the engine enters it with a swirling or 
spiral motion, is both to eliminate 
entrapped air and to help evapora! 
diluent as the oil is warmed in opera- 
tion and is returned again and aga’ t 
the engine. 

Recent tests run by the Material !)1 
sion indicate that the dilution s 
contributes a fire hazard only in the «ase 
of the malfunctioning of other equip 
ment, as for example a broken ex! 
manifold. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





‘old Bends for Plywood 


ENT PLYWoop Parts for the radio cab- 
ets shown in the illustration are fully 
achined and polish-sanded in the flat 
‘fore being curved by the Nordby Cold 
tend Process in the remarkable bending 
me of 38 seconds each. Since neither 
eat nor moisture is used in the process, 
ent pieces may be used within three min- 
tes after bending. Secret, which is di- 
ulged only to licensees of Edmond J. 
Spence & Associates, Batavia, N. Y., is 





found on the “lay-up” of the five plies in 
the plywood and in the design of inex- 
pensive wooden bending forms which can 
be used in almost any standard case 
press. Practically any good glue may be 
used, either natural or synthetic. Mr. 
Spence has also developed economical 
new two- and three-piece furniture draw- 
ers utilizing cold-bent plywood. 


Serew Thread System 


DESIGNED ORIGINALLY FOR USE in airplane 
engines where high-strength steel studs 
must be screwed into aluminum and 


magnesium, the Aero-Thread Screw 
Thread System is being developed by 
Air Associates, Inc., Roosevelt Field, 
Garden City, N. Y., for any machinery 
n which compactness and light weight are 
considerations. Outstanding feature of 
the system is a spirally wound precision 
nsert or bushing which is inserted in a 
specially tapped hole. The thread on 
\ero-Thread studs and cap screws is of 
. shallow rounded form of high strength 
which fits a corresponding thread form 
m the inner side of the insert. The in- 
sert remains in the tapped hole to pro- 


tect its surrounding light metal while 
studs are withdrawn and replaced during 
subsequent servicing. 


Smoke Ring Blower 


THERE'S PLENTY OF ROOM for a sales mes- 
sage on the new Smoke Ring Blower, 
developed by D. A. Thomas, Room 210, 
77 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. Mailed or 


presented in the flat as an advertising r 
membrance piece, the paperboard blower 
almost erects itself. To blow rings, 
charge it with a single puff of smoke, 
tap its sides, and dozens of rings will 
emerge one after the other. 


Non-Shatter Flash Lamps 


Marcu | was the date when General Elec- 
tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, and West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J. both began to market several new 
Photoflash Lamps with outstanding fea- 
tures. All of them produce more pro- 
longed flashes, making synchronization 
with the camera shutter more sure; two 
of them are coated with a lacquer which 
holds the glass together in the event of 
breakage, somewhat after the manner of 
shatter-proof safety glass in automobiles. 


Steel Stacking Boxes 


WHAT LOOKS TO BE a row of office filing 
cases is an assortment of the many sizes 
of Pollard Stacking Boxes now being 
made by Pollard Bros. Mfg. Co., 5516 








Northwest Highway, Chicago. Reinforced 
stacking rims on all four sides of each 
box prevent telescoping and accidental 
unstacking. Though the boxes are de- 
signed for all-around factory toting and 
stock room storage, a special series of 


Produc fion 


DEFENDER 
OF 
PROPERTY RIGHTS 


Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fences provide unfailing industrial property 
protection. They are insurmountable barriers 
of steel . . . watchmen guarding every foot 
of your property every hour of the day 
against trespass and invasion. Stewart Fences 
possess a heritage of fifty-three years of un 
interrupted manufacturing experience in the 
fence building field. It will pay you to in 
vestigate Stewart Fences—the strongest and 
heaviest Chain Link Wire Fence available 
Send for catalog. Saies and erection offices 
in all principal cities. 


“World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886" 


to a 


TOUGH Feather Edge 


RUGGEDWEAR, the only resur- 
facer made with cellulose, may be 
depended upon to make a smooth, 
solid, permanent patch right up to a feather edge. 
Stop accidents . . improve plant efficiency 
+ « « Use this durable material for repairing holes 
ruts and cracks in concrete floors. Stands up under 
the heaviest floor traffic. No chopping or chipping 
required. Merely sweep out the spot te be repaired 
—mix the material—trowel it on. Holds solid and 
tight right up to the irregular concrete edoe 
leaves no joint or crevice to 
become chipped and filled 
with dirt. Provides a firmer 
tougher, smoother, more 
rugged wearing surface 
Gries fast. Used for patches 
over an entire area 
» « « indoors or out, Costs 
only 100 to i4e per square 
foot. 


MAKE THIS TEST! 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 
2307 Manning St., Phila., Pa. 


Please send me complete information 
of FREE TRIAL OFFER—no obligation 


Name 
Address 





details 


State 
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You Get 
Safe, Low Cost 


Performance with 


SHAW 


PREFABRICATED 


PIPING 


WHETHER your 
prefabricated piping job is 
intricate or simple, large, 
small, for high or low pres- 
sures, the Shaw plant is 
equipped to handle it effi- 
ciently, economically... 
and deliver it promptly. 


Send us your inquiries. 


BEN). F SHAW‘ 


shed 89! 




















2nd & lLemboard Sts 


PIPING FABRICATORS & CONTRACTORS 


Wilmingten. Del 


SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


Due to reorganization of distribution out- 
lets 22 year old facturer of int 
nance product has the following territories 
available: 1—Northern Ohio, 2—Western 
Pennsylvania, 3—lIllinocis, 4—Wisconsin, 
5—Oklahoma, 6—Colorado, 7—Georgia. 
Real opportunity for additional income for 
salesmen now contacting manufacturers, 
paper makers, utilities, railroads, oil pro- 
ducers and refiners, mining or chemical 
industries. Protected amen full credit 
on all orders. Write, giving lines now car- 
ried, territory covered. Address Box No. 
101 c/o this publication. 
RW 273 Business Week 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








PATENT APPLIED FOR / \y 
ve 
Miracle Desk Organizer ~~ 


@ Find those important papers 

. at your finger tips, always 
Here's the NEW, sensible way to keep unfinished 
business matters constantly and neatly before you 
on your desk. Prevents confusion of mixing and 
misplacing papers. Keeps your desk tidy. iracle 
Desk Organizer will help you accomplish more 
work and make it infinitely more pleasant. Takes 
legal-size papers. Beautiful well-constructed cabi- 
net covered with best quality, embossed, heavy, 
simulated leather. 3 colors—red morocco, natural 
pigskin and brown two-tone Spanish leather. In- 
cludes 12 self-classifying folders with separate 





titles in 22 carat gold letters. Price $7.50, postage 
paid. Write for circular. 
CHARLES G. COOPER, 55! Sth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


stacking boxes is being made with open 
ends and label holders for stock rooms. 


Executive Office Ensemble 
IN DESIGNING THE NEW “Y and E” 


Styled Steel Desk for business executives, 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
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N. Y., had in mind three objectiv: 
richness, comfort, and efficiency. Dra 
ers, mounted on ball bearings, are 
ranged to simplify the filing and findiy 
of important papers. Companion pie: 
to the 66-in. desk are a table of like s 
and a combination storage cabinet a: 
telephone stand. 


Alteration-Proof Badge 


THREE SEPARATE PARTS make up ea: 
Foster Identification Tag or badge { 
employees and visitors: a printed ident 
fication form to be filled in by typewrit: 
or by hand; a metal base with atta 

ment pin; a heavy transparent cover. A 
manufactured by George D. Ellis & Sor 
Inc., 309 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, 

three elements are assembled quickly 

a hand press so that it is practically i: 
possible to separate them for alteration 
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More Agencies Try Copy-Checking 


Methods of Townsends and others will be discussed 
at convention. Two Kudner men have own system, and 


also develop an eye camera. 


Auuen L. Biturnestey, president of Ful- 
ler & Smith & Ross, has the job of plan- 
ning a program for the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, to be held in New 
York early in May. To find out what 
agency men are talking about, what they 
want to know more about, Programmer 
Billingsley has prepared a list of possible 
subjects for discussion, and is sending it 
to 4-A members, with the request that 
they mark it and return it to him. First 
three subjects on that list—and three 
almost certain to be checked by most 
agency men—are these: 

What is sound and what unsound in 
copy-checking (check lists) ? 

What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of present methods of copy- 
testing? 

Is there any practical value in the 
new “eye cameras” which record the eye 
movements of readers? 


Check-Lists Stressed Now 


Agency thinking on technical prob- 
lems runs in cycles. And right now there’s 
no question that copy check-lists are 
tops in interest—just as a couple of years 
ago the big thing was spot-testing of 
copy before the release of whole cam- 
paigns. 

The shift in emphasis stems back to 
the Townsend brothers and their 27 
points for evaluating advertising in ad- 


vance (BW—Jun18°38,p34). In defense 
against A. J. and W. S. 


Townsend's 


claims, many an agency pulled out of 
the drawer and began using a check-list 
of its own. There’s no way of roundin; 
up all the different methods of copy 
checking that various agencies are using 
But it is known that some of the most 
ambitious work is being done in thx 





Leonard Luce experiments with his 
new ad-checking device, the Scana- 
cord—a camera which photographs 
the movements of the eye over a 
printed page. 
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Radio City offices of Arthur Kudner, 
Inc, gent for such rich accounts as 
Buick. Fisher Body, General Motors, and 
Good: ear. Kudner, it develops, has hired 
, couple of latter-day Townsends. 
Hervert A. Thompson and Leonard 
£. Luce are two veteran agency men— 
, copywriter, the other an art direc- 
ey say that they began 10 years 


one « 


takin some of the guesswork out of 
adve r 
starting base, and that they found in the 
copy-rating services (Daniel Starch and 
L. M. Clark) which some years ago be- 


» to talk about evolving a method for | 


sing. What they lacked was a | 


gan to measure consumer readership of | 


ads by surveying magazine subscribers. 


Ads Studied and Compared 
Thompson and Luce concentrated on 

the Clark reports covering ads in weekly 

magazines. And for three years they 


lassified every ad, putting each into a | 
“profit,” or “bonus” zone. | 


“danger, 
Then, having studied 2,250 ads, they 
began to compare those in the “danger” 

ne with those in the “bonus” zone. 
{fter much winnowing, they finally came 
lown to 36 “controlled” factors that can 
make an advertisement good or bad. 
(nd, since some of these factors were 
obviously more vital than others, each 
was weighted. 

Next step was to try out the check 
list by using it to predict the rating for 
ads in advance of the Clark reports. 
{nd Thompson and Luce found that 
they could do a remarkably good job— 
better, certainly, than they could do on 
a guess basis without using the check 
list. For example, on a particular issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, their 
average variance from the Clark report 
was only 2%. Emboldened by their suc- 
ess—and perhaps by that of the Town- 
sends—they opened an office last summer 
and began to try to interest agencies in 
their work. One of the first calls was on 
{rthur Kudner, with the eventual up- 
shot that Thompson and Luce gave up 
their office and last fall moved in as two 
additions to the Kudner help. 


Begin to Ask for List 


Now astute Art Kudner hasn’t sud- 
denly started preparing his ads by for- 
mula. He knows it isn’t possible. And he 
knows that bringing in a couple of out- 
siders to pass on all copy might be like 
dropping a bombshell on agency morale. 
So Thompson and Luce have been given 
other work in the organization—Thomp- 

s director of research, Luce as an 
rector—and they have carried on 
check-list activity on the side. The 
has been that Kudner copywriters 
wrt men, not having the check-list 
ed down their throats, are begin- 
to ask for it. 
ike the Townsends, Thompson and 
make no great secret of their 36 
. Any advertising man, they say, 
: there’s a certain value in a news 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


post orrice Som 1e'e 


RECEIVING 


USA 








POSTMARKING 
& CANCELLING 











Makes non-stop flight in P.0.! 


METERED MAIL enters the postoffice through 
its own special entrance . . . and jumps to the 
sorting section right away! No stops for facing, 
postmarking or cancelling. Because it’s already 
postmarked; and a Meter stamp is cancelled when 
it’s printed by the Postage Meter in your own 
office. So the Metered letter gets on its way sooner! 


But that isn’t the biggest saving in Metered 
Mail. It saves mailing time in your own office, 
saves postage and prevents postage losses! . . . 
Postage in the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter is set 
and sealed by the postoffice; tamper-proof, fool- 
proof, safe! Can’t be stolen, can’t be used for 
anything but your business mail. Your postage 
is fully protected, and so are the people who 
handle the postage! And the Meter never runs 
out of denominations . . . Metered Mail is used 
in every civilized country, and by thousands of 
progressive firms in this one! 

Ask the nearest Postage Meter Co. office for a 
demonstration in your office—and learn first 


hand how Metered Mail can save for you! 


THE POSTAGE METER Co. 


1412 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY ccvncs wi) OWES 


Branches in principal cities 


Consult your telephone directory 
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Packaging Awards 


Main feature of the Packaging Ex- 
position to be held at the Hotel 
Astor in New York this year, March 
7-10, will be the display of packages 
which were entered in the annual 
competition, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Management Association, for 
distinctive merit in packaging. The 
1938 package of the year, and win- 
ner of the Irwin D. Wolf Trophy, is 
the Rainsuiter carton entered by 
Leon A. Azel, Ltd. Awards were 


made in 21 classifications, mo: 
excellence in typography ar 
sign, also for the exercise of vu 
packaging ingenuity. All 

awards of this kind, some of 
are shown below, were of par 
interest to merchandising m¢ 
land Container Corp.’s cart: 
perishable fruit (lower right 
several novel points, includir 
use of individual baskets built 
in the shipping container. 


FOLDED ~ BLANKET BINDING ~ Woven toc: 


PURE SILK THREAD FOR SEWING 


RAYON & STILE 


} 





Papendick Bakery Co—for merchandising ingenuity 





Century Ribbon Mills—for consumer convenie 

















Butler Bros.—for the best family of packages 











Inland Container Corp.—for inventive genius 





heading, in a picture of a famous person, 
in putting recipes in food ads. They just 
say that they’ve found that certain fac- 
tors spell jackpot for certain kinds of 
ads, and if your combination doesn’t add 
up—watch out. 

On that basis they’re doing a pretty 
thorough job of selling the whole Kudner 
agency, and meantime they’re refining 
their system. Public taste keeps chang- 
ing, so the business of studying the Clark 
reports is a continuing thing. They’ve 
now got more than 3,000 ads evaluated 
on the basis of their 36 points. Each ad 
has a punched card so that the whole 
bunch can be run through a machine to 
tell in a hurry just how many “bonus” 


ads last year had, say, pictures of little 
old ladies. Or how many used a price 
appeal. Or how many depended on a 
humor theme. 

Thompson and Luce are also whip- 
ping into working shape a mechanical 
device—an eye camera—that they think 
of as a corollary to their check-list. Six 
months ago, Look made a big promo- 
tional splash with a camera designed to 
photograph the movements of readers’ 
eyes as they traveled over a printed page. 
Developed by Dr. Herman F. Brandt of 
the University of Iowa, the device is a 
movie camera with two lenses—one for 
up-and-down, one for sideways move- 
ments of the eyes. The resulting film is 


projected onto the page originally viewed 


and calculations give a record of what 


the reader saw first, how his eye tray 
eled over the page, and how long 
spent on each part. 


The basic purpose of the Thompson- 


Luce “Scanacord” is the same, bu 


seems to have advantages over (i 
Brandt camera as originally announced 


One is portability through smaller = 
Then, as two films are used instead © 
one, no calculations are necessary 


arrive at the exact points of eye fixation 
One film carries up-and-down eye move- 


ments; the other sideways movemen! 
When the two are projected togethe: 
single ray of light is let through 
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sort of bouncing ball to show 
the eye traveled over the ad. 
son and Luce don’t know what 
ibilities of the Scanacord are. 
i] they’re saying now is that if 
25 people to look at an ad, and 
acord showed they all looked 
ume things in the same order— 
was the way you wanted them 
at the ad—you’d think you had 
ig there. 


§750 Tax Per Store 


That’s the top figure in bill 
before Georgia Senate to penalize 
the chains. 


['p perore Groreota’s Senate finance com- 
mittee is the new proposed chain store 
tax bill, already passed by the House, 
which, if enacted, would tax chain stores 
on a sliding scale from $10 to $750 per 
store. 

{ duplicate of the Louisiana chain 
tax, declared Constitutional by the 


United States Supreme Court (BW— | 


May22’37,p15), the Georgia bill differs 
fom its Louisiana model only in the 
amounts of taxes it would levy. Origin- 
ally drafted to impose a maximum tax 
of $1,200, the figures were scaled down 
before going to a vote in the House. As 

stands now, it proposes a tax of $10 
for each store operated in Georgia by 
chains that have less than 10 stores any- 
where in the country, and rises to a 
maximum of $750 for each store oper- 
ated in Georgia by a chain with more 
than 8375 national stores. Thus the tax 
is levied on the basis of the number of 
stores a chain operates nationally. Nine 
or more big companies would be hit by 
the top tax of $750 per store. 

The fight is too close for safe predic- 
tions on the outcome. The bill was passed 
by the House on a vote of 108 to 62, 
which in Georgia’s House of 205 mem- 
bers is the exact Constitutional majority 
required for passage. Speaker Roy Harris 
cast the deciding vote. Cynical observers 
noted that 40 House members were con- 
spicuously absent when the vote was 
taken 

A similar bill, brought up during the 
last session, was passed by the House 
but lost out in the Senate by two votes. 


Tax Bill, Pro and Con 


Sponsors of the tax claim it will net 
Geor ia from $400,000 to $750,000 a 
year. Opponents point out that it is a 
punitive tax, and argue that it will drive 
chain stores out of Georgia, raise con- 
sumer prices, and cut down the Georgia 
farmer's produce market. The vote of the 
House showed that all counties in which 
there are sizable cities are opposed to 
the tax, except Richmond County, where 
Augusta is located. American Federation 
of Labor is opposing the bill. 


Georgia’s present chain store tax, | 
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Pioneers for 20 years in straight ~ power for greater economy and 24-hour uninterrupted service. 
Pioneers of seated center control Pe ees? vision, comfort and safety. Write for new catalog of 


action mer 3 today. TOWMOTOR 
22 Principal Cities. 


1246 East 152nd Street, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Sales Offices in 


CUT MATERIAL HANDLING COSTS 





Around the World 


with 
TORO MOWERS 


Toro Mowers are used by Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey and International Pe- 
troleum Company for their oil fields 
in South America. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad and 
the Canadien National use them on 
their world-famous resorts across 
Canada. The Union Pacific recently 
bought them for Sun Valley. 


Swift & Company use them for their 
If course in Montevideo, Uruguay. 





customers for over fifteen years. 


you have to cut. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





e Standard Fruit & Steamship ompany buy them for their banana plantations in 
Centel America. The Burroughs Adding Machine Company have been good 


We build everything in mowing machinery from a sixteen-foot tractor mower 
down to a 17-inch hand mower. Write for catalog and tell us how much gress 


Toro Manufacturing Corporation 


MINNESOTA 
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Authoritative 
Three years — $10 


Accurate 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FAST DAILY 
THROUGH 
FREIGHT TRAINS 


East -West 


The direct, economical rail route be- 
tween the Midwest and the Virginias 
and Carolinas is via Precision Transpor- 
tation — the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way’s unexcelled freight service. The 
Skipper and The Pilot, eastbound .. . 
The Nomad and The Caravan, west- 
bound ... four fast Norfolk and Western 
merchandise freight trains, operating on 
regular, daily, passenger-like schedules 
throughout the year, offer prompt dis- 
patch and safe movement for all classes 
of carload and less-than-carload freight. 
Any representative of the Railway's 
Freight Traffic Department will gladly 
furnish complete information regarding 
rates, routes, and schedules, and assist 
you with your shipping problems. Tele- 
phone or write today. 

















PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


passed in 1937, taxes stores from $1 for 
single units up to $200 per store in 
chains operating more than 40 units; 
but this law is based on the number of 
stores actually in the state. 


Warn of Milk Strike 


Farmers make threat as New 
York and U.S. courts forbid gov- 
ernment control. 


TALK OF THE FAMILIAR producer strike 
this week punctuated frantic efforts of 
New York milk shed officialdom to set up 
an emergency administration after two 
sharp rebuffs in the courts. It was a crit- 
ical situation because no sooner had a 
state court held the New York law in- 
valid than along came a federal judge 
to declare that the federal-state market- 
ing agreement (affecting farmers in parts 
of seven states and a $2,000,000,000 in- 
dustry) was equally objectionable. 

Three thousand farmers met in Syra- 
cuse and voted unanimously to stop de- 
liveries to all milk handlers who did not 
maintain prices stipulated in the federal- 
state marketing order. Retail price cuts 
running to 3¢ a qt. were reported in parts 
of the metropolitan marketing area. 

Meanwhile, the state authorities were 
convinced that sections of the state’s 
law upset in the courts could be patched 
up quickly in the legislature—the chief 
faults found by Supreme Court Justice 
Francis Bergan concerned delegation of 


| legislative power to an administrative 


bureau. Some, however, prefer to appeal, 
rather than modify the law. 
As to the federal-state marketing 


agreement, there never was any question 
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but an appeal would be taken 
is more than ordinarily hopefu! 
the U.S. District Court decision 
Frank Cooper (holding the ord 
catory and discriminatory, hen 
stitutional) came only a few da 
federal court verdicts upholding 


identical agreements for the Bos md 


Cincinnati areas. The Departme: \ 
riculture, with 25 such milk m 
agreements in effect in as many 
politan areas, will waste no tim: 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Some sentimental satisfaction p 
was derived by government lawy: 
Monday’s Supreme Court decisi: 
Pennsylvania milk case (althou 
case admittedly hasn’t the slight 
tive relation to the New York liti; 
The high court threw out the « 
Eisenberg Farm Products that, 
it ships all its milk out of the 
should be exempt from the Penn 
law. This had the effect of upho! 
state’s price-fixing efforts regard 
the possible effect on interstat: 
merce. 


Milk and Interstate Commerce 


“The Commonwealth does no! 


to regulate or to restrain the s! el 


of the respondent’s [Eisenberg’s 
into New York or to regulate 

or the price at which respondent 
in New York,” the court said. “If 
conducting receiving stations in 

localities in Pennsylvania were {| 
ignore the requirements of the stat 
the ground that all or a part of th 
they purchase is destined to a 
state, the uniform operation of the 


ute locally would be crippled and might 


be impracticable. Only a small fract 





There’s plenty of talk about munici- 
pal milk plants, but Tarboro, N. C. 
actually has one. It was started in 
an emergency, during an infantile 
paralysis epidemic, when it was hard 


Inter 


to get standard milk for the « 
and it’s still going strong, 1s 

accepted as a regular part of the 
governmental service. The p 
pays its way too. 


ty 
nt 
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of the ilk produced in Pennsylvania is 


binne out of the C Ith. Thes <— 

an Oak justify the oon | Wh CL400 a LO 4 EO TAU Na) 
ysion t he eff f the law in- 

sae pn art is incidental.” one s{ele) F N G. AND Ss DI | G 
Mammoth Cems Against Weather, Fumes, Temperature 


Coal, Power Tieup | ; wae 
Kansas City utility company : vane a 
lets stokers be paid for on elec- 


tricity bill. 8 
“Bry YOUR STOKER on your electric serv- y 
ve bill” is the slogan of the newly formed | ial c . 

—— 4 


Bituminous Coal Utilization Committee 


of the Southwestern (Kansas, Missouri, oe , ‘@ n 
D’ MNO UPKEEP 


and Oklahoma) Coal Operators’ Asso- 4 


ciation They have accepted the aid of | ¥ Z 3 ' - ~*~ z= . IN li YEARS 
- ~ J ' ~ i he 





the Kansas City Power and Light Co. | 

streamlining the merchandising of the | 
automatic coal stoker by lumping it with | 
other electrical appliances, such as the 
electric range, refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine, and radio. 

The power company has created a 
stoker division in its electric service mer- 
chandising organization to do the financ- 
og, by means of the electric service bill, 
while the coal men’s committee spends 
#15000 on “intensive promotion.” This 
is the first time the operators have put 
any money on the line for promoting x eo ; 
coal-burning equipment without giving a el? CAREY a. i a Cincinnati, Ohio 
coal itself a direct boost, too. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

The committee is running a newspaper 
campaign of full-page layouts and has 
also bought a block of space in the an- 


nual Better Homes Show at Kansas City, 
Mo. Various types of stoker coal will be What fo do and j ’ 
eshibited and space will be rented out Just Out! 


to 12 stoker companies. how to do it Milton Wright's 
Link-Belt, Combustioneer, Stokol, : P PUBLIC 
Delco, Butler, and Winkler stokers will to Wwin good-will RELATIONS 


probably have contracts with the power 


“tee a 
company, and any other distributor can f bus SS 
get his stoker on the consumer’s service or your ine FOR 
bill, too. Several electric Service com- Here is a book that covers the need for, and the methods of BUSINESS 
panies in other cities have indicated that better public relations. From it business men and public re- Whittlesey H 
they will make stokers a part of their a ged men py pews both large and small will get a com- ll a 
ee p ; plete picture of the practices that will win their stockholders, 
erchandising program soon employees, customers, and the public to their support. The 346 pages, $3.00 
views and experiences of pioneers in facing the problem 
have been combed for the facts here presented in concise, 
usable form. Meet the most pressing need of business today 
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Troubles of a World’s Fair Look up in this book: 
—changing conditions Shows how to tell the 


Grover Waaten, New York World’s and industry’s new public through motion 
pictures, radio, newspa- 


fair head, has his problems. One is obligation i. Seine evans 
deciding whether to Sally into nude ex- —how to revise your pol- tising, house organs, 
™ icies and practices to pamphlets, industrial dis- 


hibitionism. Another is what to say : 
d i \ ° ° plays, plant visits, em- 
win public good-will ployment applicants, con- 


about the resignation of 21 of the 145 —how to get your em- tributions, public speech- 
members of the World’s Fair Advisory ployees to cooperate es, the man on the job. 
Committee on Consumer Interests. The —how to establish and 

use mutual interests 


quittin i , i : 

jutting 21 include government officials with customers ae nen ao 
aid most of the militant leaders of the —how to attract and hold | 4, S£€ 800% 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL—SEND THIS COUPON 

: 1 7 @ Set) seh nw eGraw- ° 

consumer movement as Ccistinguished investors Send me Wright's Public Relations for Business for 10 days’ exam! 
—how to deal with com- nation on approval. in 10 days I will send $3.00, plus few cents 


t.. ” = 
irom garden club members. They say petition poshags. are book postgsid. (Postage paid om orders accom 
pan remittance. ) 


they haven’t been given a chance to do —what to do about legis- 
anyt!.ng constructive for consumers, but lation, regulation, 
have found their “names being used for _ and taxation Sebenecsagbes 
wind: w -dressing” commercial exhibits. oe + ao ae how | city and State .. ' -++Company ..... ..BW-3-4-39 
T a . 7 a (Books sent on ‘agpreval r< U. & and Cansda. only.) 
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STOP": WASTE 


SAVE UP TO 
56,000 A YEAR! 





Equip Your Employees With 
AUTOPOINT PENCILS 


LEADS AND ERASERS 


Outlaw the wasteful wood-pencil and 
standardize on AUTOPOINT! Used by 
4,000 prominent firms! Many report 
cash savings up to $1 a year per em- 
ployee in material costs alone! Other 
savings are even greater . . . time-losses 
are cut, efficiency is in- ae 

creased. Read of AUTO- ; 
POINT’S unique pencil 
control plan, and facts 
about wood-pencil 
waste, in free book 
**Turning Lead into 
Gold.” Write for your 
copy and sample pencil. 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. BW-3, 1801 Foster Av. 

























Readers of 


BUSINESS WEEK 
Say:— 


“The reading of Business Week 
enables us to obtain information 
from foreign countries on impor- 
tant trends of both a financial and 
a political nature, which have im- 
portant influence on market values 
and general conditions in the 
United States. Thus real financial 
benefits are derived by reason of 
the promptness in which this infor- 
mation is disseminated to your 
readers.” 


“For several years now we have 
subscribed to Business Week as 
a source of financial information 
and we find it to be invaluable 
in the conduct of our business.” 


“| frequently find information in 
usiness Week unduplicated from 
any other source.” 











len thinks the committee was intended 
“solely to ‘advertise the Fair to con- 
sumers and others.” 


State “Fair Trade” Laws 


Now rtHar AvasamMa has become the 
44th state to enact a fair trade law— 
effective Feb. 20—drug associations are 
concentrating on the last four states: 
Delaware, Missouri, Vermont, and Texas. 
Public hearings on fair trade have been 
held in all four of these states, and bills 
are now pending in each of the legisla- 
tures. Missouri, where drug retailers re- 
| cently converged on the State House at 
Jefferson City to plead their cause, seems 
likely to be the next to fall into line. 
Texas, where chains are buying news- 
paper space to tell consumers that “Fair 
(?) Trade means higher prices,” is the 
scene of the strongest opposition. 


Milk in Colored Bottles 
J. C. Fuaxe, K. G. Weckel, and H. C. 


Jackson, dairy scientists of the University 
of Wisconsin, urge dairy companies to de- 
liver their milk in colored bottles. Trials 
have shown that colored glass largely 
| prevents the activated or “burned” taste 
that sometimes results when milk is left 
on a sunny porch for some time. Most 
effective colors for the glass are Sextant 
Green, Lantern-Shade Yellow, Signal Red. 





Grocers to Sell Film 

THREE HUNDRED INDEPENDENT grocery 

stores in and around Baltimore are plan- 

ning to sell film and photo finishing. 
| Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. of Cin- 
cinnati first moved into this druggist’s 
preserve in 1934, and two other chains— 
American Stores Co. of Philadelphia, and 
Grand Union Stores of New York—are 
reported about ready to sell film. The 
300 Baltimore independents will be 
served by one central photo-finishing 
plant, with motorcycles probably being 
used for pickup and delivery. 


An#6ng Other Things .. . 


Max Gorpon, producer of Broadway 
hits, will advise NBC in the production 
of television programs. . . . The Federal 
Trade Commission, acting under the ad- 
vertising control powers granted by the 
Wheeler-Lea Act, is beginning to look into 
mail-order catalogues. . . . Reporting the 
Annual Advertising Awards for 1938, 
Business WEEK in its Feb. 18 issue er- 
roneously credited preparation of Spool 
| Cotton Co.’s prize trade paper campaign 
| to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
In fact, Kenyon & Eckhardt handle the 
account. 








Rug Dyeing Drive 

Tue Rue Cieaners Institute of Amer- 
ica—disbanded early in 1934 when the 
| industry stalled in depression’s doldrums 
—was revived last week by 250 Eastern 
owners and operators of rug-cleaning es- 
tablishments meeting in New York. 
| George Winkler, Jr. of the Winkler Stor- 
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week gave a bang-up party “After w 
brate the 20th anniversary of the Hj" have 
gasoline tax (passed in ‘shee bay. 
finance highways). Baird H. Mark- Despite | 
ham (left), committee c in, Mohas been 1 
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age Warehouse Co., Far Rocka 
N. Y., heads the organization, 
expected to devote attention n 
research and problems of plant organiza- 
tion. Prediction is that the industry may 
soon support a national campaign to 
popularize the redyeing of floor cover- 
ings. Several of the owners at last week's 
meeting said that a substantial port 
of their volume last year came from 
liciting orders from home owners who 
want to redecorate but are reluctant to 
invest in new rugs. 


Capitalizing on CR, CU 

Tue Feperat Trape Commission 
cracking down on Albert Lane, who st 
up the “Consumers” Bureau of Research 
a couple of years ago and has 
issued two pamphlets called Consumer 
Bureau Reports and Consumers’ l’refer 
ence. In its complaint, FTC charges tha’ 
Lane used the threat of a disparaging 
listing to coerce manufacturers into buy- 
ing copies of his publications. The Con 
mission says Lane intimated that his 
Bureau of Research was affiliated with 
the Government’s National Bureau of 
Standards, and it brands as false |.ane’s 
claim that a staff of technicians invest 
gates and tests products for him after 
the manner of Consumers’ Researc’ and 
Consumers’ Union. 
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Traders See Rosier Outlook 


Reassuring statements of Administration officials 
have an effect, despite general distrust. Steel rate jumps, 


nd commodity prices rise. 


HeARTENED BY APPEASEMENT statements 
of Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, Sec- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, and 
Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles, busi- 
ness and the markets have given distinct 
sins of looking up in the last few days. 
That progress has been slow may be 
attributed to a widespread attitude 
which can be phrased like this: 

“After what those fellows in Wash- 
ington have been doing to us for the 
jast six years, do they expect us to be- 
lieve them now?” 

Despite this feeling, however, there 
has been measurable improvement in 
many directions. For example, the steel 
ingot production rate this week jumped 
2 points to cross the 559% mark (and 
first-quarter operations, which apparently 
will average above 50%, spell pretty fair 
profits for most of the steel companies) . 
Railroad operations, after the most un- 
profitable year save one in recent his- 
tory, improved in January of this year 
it appears that the month’s deficit 
won't be more than a third that of a 
year ago). There are definite signs that 
new financing will shortly pick up—half 
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a dozen utility refunding operations are 
in sight, while two large industrial bond 
issues, mostly for new capital, are com- 
ing soon. 

Those are straws in the wind, but per- 
haps the most significant development 
recently has been the modest bulge in 
commodity prices which has carried the 
Moody average of spot quotations to 
the best level since early last August. 
First of all, this little more 
money in the hands of producers of raw 
materials and a little more employment 
in producing lines. Secondarily, it tips 
off the fact that demand for commodi- 
ties has picked up, and this means that 
consuming industries either are buying 
more liberally because of a gain in vol- 
ume already experienced or in expecta- 
tion of such a gain in volume. 


means a 


Cotton Goods in Demand 

For one thing, there was a sharp spurt 
in buying of cotton goods early this 
week—a spurt which so encouraged mills 
that prices were advanced. This had a 
beneficial effect on cotton quotations. 
And there was the request of English 
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spinners for government action which 
would end the tight spot situation in 
cotton caused by federal holdings of more 
than 11,000,000 bales in the loan pool 
The Lancaster spinners say they have 
difficulty in getting needed grades of 
American cotton and that their supplies 
have run low. 

This reemphasized the 
position of the futures market. Spot cot 
ton and nearby futures are above 8i¢ a 
lb., with offerings few. Distant futures 
are little better than 7i¢. Mills abroad, 
realizing that this is an entirely artificial 
situation caused by the loan pool, have 
been loath to take spot cotton at 8i¢ 
when that price is fairly well above the 
world market and completely out of line 
with more distant deliveries. But a mill 
can’t buy 74¢ cotton for delivery next 
October and use it now. 

Less artificial has been the recent firm 
ness in hides, rubber, both raw and re 


upside dow n 


fined sugar, oils and fats, scrap copper, 
and many lesser items. The gains are at- 
tributed generally to better buying by 
consuming industries. 


Raw Silk Rises Markedly 


One of the sharpest runups in recent 
The 


has been disturbed, 


sessions has been that in raw silk 
American industry 
many feeling that the rise has been dis- 
tinctly overdone. It is true that supplies 
are apparently below normal, due to a 
small Japanese cocoon crop. Yet price 
stabilization efforts by the Japanese gov- 
ernment, speculation, and buying on ru- 
mors that the United States may accum- 
ulate war reserves, were blamed by the 
trade for running prices up too fast. 
Mills are disinclined to buy at current 
quotations, saying there is resistance on 
the part of cutters to dearer silk goods. 
Shifting to rayon is widely reported. 
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Holding your own as a 
business executive— 
clarified 
and made 


easter 
by these books 





Tue RE is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, who 
fail to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. The 
problems of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad 
fundamentals that, consciously or otherwise, the successful executive uses every 
day. And to provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, 
is the purpose of this library. 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 
7 volumes, 54 x & 2013 pages, illustrated 


ERE is a set of books that deals only with the principles and techniques peculiar 

to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. Here are 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective, your 
handling of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—in short, to get a real 
grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership. 


These books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive success 
depends: 1. Know yourself and how to lead others. 2. Know your own business and 
business generally. 3. Know how to organize and manage your own department or an 
entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the future. 
5. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how to talk con- 
vincingly—how to sell your ideas and influence others. 7. Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions. Step by step this Library takes up 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied. 


Subjects covered in the Library 


In these books you will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion—good management without friction, lost motion or inefficiency—selection and 
training of men—economics in business—curtailing overhead without loss of efficiency— 
maintaining self-confidence—raising organization morale, and a host of other subjects 
that are vital to you today. 


10 days’ examination on approval; small monthly payments 


How the books fit your own individual case may be determined from an examination 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit- 
tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, in all, 
actually less than you would if the books were purchased individually and without the 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own progress, 
Mail the coupon today. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESESSEEESSSESEEESSESEERETESETESE TERE EEE ESSE eee, 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me the Business Executives’ Library, 7 volumes, postpaid, for 10 days’ examina- 


tion on approval. Within 10 days of receipt I will send $1.50, and $2.00 monthly until 
$17.50 is paid, or return the books postpaid 
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Address .... 
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Transit Unity 


Lone Years of more or less 
scientious effort to 
transit unification 

city ownership) in New York 
appeared near 
agreement for of Bro 
Manhattan Transit Corp 
$175,000,000 was reached on 
nesday of this week. The cit 
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legalized by amendment of 
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success wh 
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election. 

Announcement of the agre 
brought brisk advances in s 
ties of B-M T and most of its 
sidiaries, but analysts point 
that most issues will have t 
sacrifices in the final payoff. H 
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proval of securities holders 
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Copper Prices Firmer 


American market 


benefits 


as result of cut in shipment quotas 


by 
WHEN 


shipment quotas late last week, it se 
strongly 


foreign cartel. 


THE FOREIGN COPPER Car! 


probable that the acti 


more designed to help the America 


ket for the red metal than it 
benefit the world market. And, 
by sentiment in the nonferrous 


t rades 


, 


this week, that result 


accomplished. 


Didn’t Need Cut Abroad 


Experts in this country don’t 


that the 5-point cut in quotas—t 


of 


; 


standard tonnages—was nev 


from the standpoint of the foreig: 
kets. London's appraisal of the px 
situation had improved, and this 


the 


belief that business abroad 


pick up to the advantage of coppe! 


with everything else Besides, the | 


cartel members had been able to « 
of most, if not all, of their quota : 


Exports from the United State: 
continued 


small, however, 


domestic export price more than 


Ib. 


below the world market. It is 


wit! 


pected that cartel members figured 


the 


world market couldn’t get up 
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Voney and the Varkets 5 





New York Curb Installs “Reform” Board 


Under its new constitution (reformed 
in the light of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s ideas) the New 
York Curb Exchange has a brand 
new board of governors. Typical of 
the growing acknowledgment of pub- 
lic responsibility was this board's 
invitation to reporters and photog- 


raphers to attend the organization 
The daily 


press proves that most photogenic 


meeting, pictured here. 


of the group was young Alpheus C. 
Beane, Jr. (first in the center row), 
son of the late Alpheus C. Beane who 
was an outstanding campaigner for 
reform on the Stock Exchange. 





steam as long as that in the United 
States was sick. 

Consequently the trade was interested 
to see what the results would be in this 
country. Aided by improved sentiment 
in business generally during the last few 
days, copper prices have been firmer 
than in weeks. Not that the 
posted price of 11%¢ a lb., Connecticut 
Valley, is likely to move up in the near 
future. But the market (in 
which it has been possible to get copper 
at about 104¢ a Ib.) has firmed up frac- 
tionally. Moreover, those small suppliers 


several 


“outside” 


who have been willing to sell in the out- 
side market recently have turned cau- 
tious on the hunch that it’s becoming a 
sellers’ market. 

This reduction in cartel quotas from 
100% to 95% means a cut in shipments 
of only 4,000 to 5,000 tons a month. 
However, it wasn’t so long ago that the 
cartel permitted unlimited shipments. 
Then, late last year, there were cuts to 
105% and to 100% in quick succession. 
Thus fairly substantial curtailment has 
been established. 


Fabricators Are Buying Lead 


Best business reported in the metal 
trades recently has been in lead. All the 
fabricating lines are buying substantially, 

ving further indication that inven- 

ries aren’t very large. In copper, too, 
ere is fairly convincing evidence that 
bricators have been drawing on their 
ventories to a point where any sub- 


stantial improvement in business would 
compel much larger takings. Lead and 
zine prices still are held in check by the 
London market, although prices abroad 
have improved enough so that foreign 
well climb the tariff 


metal can’t 


wall at present 


very 


FINANCIAL ANGLES 





A Record 


CorPoraATE REPORTS showing 19388 to be 
the best year in any company’s history 
manufacturing 
Scott 


| . 
sales, at &16.- 


(aside from the aircraft 
field) are a novelty. However, 
Paper Co. has one. Net 

149,000, set a record, and net earnings 
also eclipsed all previous marks at 
$1,379,950 Foods Corp. didn’t 
break any records, but it did manage to 
show a nice gain over 1937. Net 
ings amounted to $13,577,075 for 1938 in 


with $9,206,295 in the 


General 
¢earn- 


comparison pre- 


vious vear 


Hard to Satisfy 
Feperat Corp. offi- 
cials who are handling the depositor pay- 
off of the New Jersey Title Guarantee 


and Trust Co. are 


Deposit InsurRANCI 


telling a story about 
a fellow who thought he had hit the jack 
pot when his bank failed. He had on de 
posit $171.49, thought deposit insurance 
intitled him to $5,000 


Bringing Out New Money 


AT a Time when there are general « 
deterrents to raising 
} 


plaints that 


+} 
wick ( 


money are holding business 
New York Stock Exchange is undertak 
ing a study to see if modifications of the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 might be helpf il 
A committee composed of John M. Han 
cock, Joseph Klingenstein, and H. Allen 
Wardle are to conduct the study. A good 
guess is that the New York Stock Ex 


change will advocate, among other things, 








THE CREDIT RESERVOIR 


Relation of deposits to reserves of all Federal Reserve member banks 
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that SEC requirements on revelation of 
material information be more broadly 
applied. The idea is that listed companies 
now labor under a reporting burden that 
isn’t shared by unlisted securities. If this 
were equalized, it is felt that companies 
heretofore unlisted would list. Carrying 
that a step further, Wall Streeters feel 
that investors would be less skittish 
toward listed companies. (Corollary: The 
New York Stock Exchange would get 
more listings.) 


How Odd Lots Work 


MANY OF THE INVESTORS who buy stocks 
in odd lots—and probably many of the 
customers’ men who handle their orders 
—haven’t any too precise an idea of who 
makes the rules of the game and what 
the rules are. Hence a constructive pur- 
pose is served by compilation of the rules 
in something pretty closely resembling 
lay language. The job has been done 
jointly in a loose-leaf book issued by 
Carlisle, Mellick & Co., Jacquelin & De- 
Coppet, and DeCoppet & Doremus, the 
three largest odd-lot houses on the New 
York Stock Exchange. This book doesn’t 
contain the Big Board laws and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission rules, 
but rather a brief, alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the practices which guide the 
business. 


Sugar Refiners’ Woes 


In 1937 Conaress PASSED a sugar law 
which appeared to be just about the best 
compromise possible. It was hailed by 
many as foolproof. But throughout 1938, 
first full year of its operation, complaints 
grew in volume. Now the annual report 
of American Sugar Refining (Domino) 
is at hand, and it shows the hardships 
the cane refiners suffered. Due largely to 
uncertainties, sharp price fluctuations 
(mostly down), and lower domestic con- 
sumption, American had its worst year 
since 1924, showing net earnings of only 
$407,088 compared with $4,143,138 in 
1987. Common dividends were discon- 
tinued last year, only 90¢ a share was 
earned on the preferred. For a descrip- 
tion of operations under an “ambiguous” 
sugar law, and for a first-hand descrip- 
tion of various unsound competitive 
angles to the refined sugar market, the 
student of sugar may find the comments 
made by Joseph F. Abbott, president, 


very interesting. 


McKesson’s Comeback 

WiuuuMm J. Warpart, trustee for Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., thinks the big 
drug firm is coming along very well in 
view of the Musica affair. January sales 
of the drug division, largest part of the 
business, were a shade ahead of the same 
month last year at $8,939,260; the liquor 
department’s gross business was only 2% 
behind at $3,130,861. Total sales of 
$12,070,121 were only microscopically 
changed from the $12,132,358 for the 
1937 month. 
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Talk Veers from War to Trade 


Franco’s victory raises questions of finance a: (| 
commerce. Britain begins series of parleys. Hitler’s neig :- 
bors show more independence. 


RECOGNITION OF THE FRANCO govern- 
ment by Britain and France closes one 
phase of the Spanish war but leaves 
many questions unanswered. Franco 
must reward Italy and Germany for 
their aid, decide who is to finance recon- 
struction and resumption of trade, re- 
veal the future control of strategic points 
at the mouth of the Mediterranean. 
The week saw less war medicine in 
Europe. Trade talks moved to the fore. 
A British trade mission has been dis- 
patched to Russia, and Poland’s Foreign 
Minister Beck has been invited to Lon- 
don for parleys. Germany and England 
also will confer on trade but discussions 
will be complicated by Hitler’s colonial 
ambitions. Visit of Mussolini’s handsome 
foreign minister, Count Ciano, to Warsaw 
is said to have failed in its aim to break 
the French-Polish alliance and attach 
Warsaw to the Rome-Berlin axis. 
British rearmament along with sales 
of American planes to Britain and France 
is having its effect on Nazi truculence. 
Attitudes toward the dictators continue 
to stiffen. France refused to be stam- 
peded by Fascist maneuvers; there were 
anti-German riots in Warsaw; the capi- 


tals of southeastern Europe exhibit: 
greater spirit of independence. 


British Business Hesitant 
Lonvon (Cable)—Business is resp 
ing but faintly to Sir John Simon’s b: 
promise of trade improvement. S$ 
market cheerfulness is due to an abs 
of adverse factors rather than to 
positive hopefulness. Oliver Sta: 
president of the Board of Trade, cont: 
himself with the modest claim 
“British trade is fully ready for 
upswing.” 

British financing of Spanish t 
faces difficulties of exchange and 
damage claims against the Franco 
ernment. Barter deals are possible. I’ 
lic feeling is pretty well expressed by 
Commons vote of 344 to 187 upho! 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s rec: 
tion of Franco’s government. 

The government will soon announc: 
policy on aid for shipping and s 
building. Shipping circles are divided 
the matter, many fearing that he: 
subsidies would provoke reprisals 
other countries. 

Labor’s demand for an inquiry in! 





General Franco Looks Ahead 





A new Spain appeared on the map 
this week with the official recogni- 
tion of the Franco government by 
Britain and France. Thus, the Span- 
ish civil war came finally to its end. 








Internatic: al 
However, the real show-down ov: 
the part Italy and Germany—whi: / 
have rendered such important aid ‘0 
the rebel cause—expect to play 
the new Spain is still to come. 
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JOHN F. CHAPMAN, Foreign Editor of BUSINESS WEEK, left 
New York February 23 on another of his periodic trips to Europe. 
His itinerary will take him to London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Buda- 
pest, Warsaw, and Moscow. His job, as usual, will be consultation 
with BUSINESS WEEK’S staff of foreign correspondents and inter- 
views with business and political leaders in all the countries visited. 
During his trip, BUSINESS WEEK will, as usual, add to its Business 
Abroad Department radio and cable reports from Mr. Chapman 
giving his impressions of the outlook in Europe's centers of trade 
and of political stress. 

However, in this critical year of 1939, he has a special mission. 
This is to look at Europe from the viewpoint of American business 
executives who are perplexed by post-Munich contradictions, and to 
prepare for early publication in BUSINESS WEEK a Report to Execu- 


tives analyzing the effect of the European situation on world trade. 





Here is one special phase of BUSINESS 
WEEK’S regular weekly job of giving its 
readers a first-hand answer to the 1939 


question —What’s Ahead for Business? 











Ralph B. Smith 


EDITOR OF BUSINESS WEEK 
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arms profits was defeated in the House 
of Commons Monday by a large ma- 
jority. But the question is likely to be 
revived. 

Manufacturers of salt-glazed pipe and 
other drainage goods have formed a joint 
company for overseas trade, This may 
prove an important precedent and the 
results will be closely watched by other 
manufacturers. 


Polish-French Pact Stands 


Paris (Cable)—Count Ciano, Italian 
foreign minister, failed in his Warsaw 
mission to break the Polish-French alli- 
ance. Moreover, his trip was marred by 
violent student demonstrations against 
Germans. Before leaving Warsaw (to 
shoot wild boar) Ciano is said to have 
received assurance of Polish cooperation 
on the colonial problem, and promised 
Italy’s opposition to Ukrainian independ- 
ence. 

Following the resignation of Premier 
Pierlot’s government in Belgium, selling 
pressure against the belga was intensified. 
Fall of the government followed refusal 
of Socialists to back Finance Minister 
Gutt’s deflation program which involved 
a 5% wage cut for several classes of civil 
servants. The new ministry is expected 
to be National Union, representing the 
Chamber's three parties (Socialists, Lib- 
erals, Catholics) .’ 

In addition to political disturbances, 
reports of belga devaluation increased 
the weakness of the exchange market. 
Dutch guilders rallied Monday but could 
not hold the gains. 

Paris breathes easier following recog- 
nition of Franco and satisfactory pre- 
liminary arrangements between his gov- 
ernment and France. Another encourag- 
ing item is sixth-week carloadings of 
309,982, against 288,502 for the same 
period last year. 


German Activity Holds 


Bertin’ (Cable) — Unconcerned over 
nervousness in other countries, German 
business continues to surge forward 
under the stimulus of government super- 
chargers. Industrial activity is at capacity 
limit, thanks to the unbroken flow of 
public orders. Tension between France 
and Italy has received little attention, 
though some fear Franco’s victory may 
encourage Rome’s aggressive policy. 

There is a permanent controversy on 
the question of tax increases versus credit 
and currency expansion. New tax rates 
penalize bachelors, childless couples mar- 
ried over five years, and company direc- 
tors. These, with the increased corpora- 
tion tax to 40% of profits decreed last 
July, and other adjustments, are ex- 
pected to boost the Reich’s tax revenue 
(now estimated at 17 billion marks) 
by more than one billion in 1940. (The 
figure does not include the non-recurring 
item of one billion marks from the Jew- 
ish “contribution.”) 

Grandiose public construction projects 





Breaks With Tradition 





In a province where the civil status 
of women has changed but little 
since the eighteenth century, Mme. 
Pierre Francois Casgrain of Mon- 
treal, wife of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, becomes the 
first French-Canadian woman to 
attain national recognition in the 
business world. She has just been 
named to the board of Dominion 
Stores, Ltd., Canada’s largest chain 
store organization. 





have been impaired by the timber short- 
age. Officials estimate supplies as only 
sufficient for two-thirds of proposed 1939 
building. 


Soviets May End Night Work 


Moscow (Cable)—Waste and _ineffi- 
ciency of night shifts in Soviet plants 
may cause abolition of night work in the 
near future. The step is foreshadowed in 
a proposal by Muscatov, one of the lead- 
ers of Russia’s 23,000,000 trade unionists. 

The three-shift system was instituted 
in the First and Second Five Year Plans 
because of frantic drives for maximum 
output. It became traditional with most 
Soviet plants. Changed conditions now 
demand a readjustment. 

Originally, skilled workers were lack- 
ing but farm areas supplied plenty of 
unskilled. With both industry and agri- 
culture expanding in all directions, there 
has developed a struggle between the 
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cities and the country for unskilled lab. 
Rural regions continue to pour in hord 
of raw workers but these rapidly beco: 
proficient through study and practi 
moving on to better jobs in grow 
enterprises. 

Theoretically Russia could mana 
with its present supply of workers, en; 
neers, and technicians. But there are ; 
enough for efficient operation of a th 
shift. One plant reports 300 workers a: 
70 engineers on the day shifts, with 
night run using half as many work 
and only one-fifth as many technicia: 
Many plants allow night shifts to op 
ate without any technical supervision 

The weakness has become obvio 
Workers don’t cooperate with each ot! 
they are inadequately fed. Many 
velop eye strain. Continuous running 
machines prevents proper repairs. Spx 
age is tremendous. 


Ottawa “New Deal”? 


Canadian business worried! 
by farm policy. Philco asks lowe: 
radio tube tariff. 


Orrawa—Canadian business has | 
come seriously alarmed at belated N: 
Deal tendencies of the Ottawa gover 
ment. After shunning Washington’s e, 
ample until now, Ottawa is flirting w 

a program for natural products indu 
tries that is considered to stem fr 

Rooseveltian policies. 

First intimation of this was giv: 
some days ago when Agricultural Mi: 
ister Gardiner announced that the mi: 
mum wheat price would be abandone:! 
at the end of the present crop year a: 
other measures of agricultural assistan 
substituted. It has since been learne:! 
that these measures do not exclude pric: 
fixing of some kind and that they ¢ 
include an acreage bonus and collectiv: 
marketing methods not only for wheat! 
but for other natural products. 

Gardiner’s announcement, made 
test public opinion, has been produci: 
emphatic reactions ever since. As they 
learn more about the plans, business o} 
servers tend to label it socialism. Wes! 
ern agricultural interests, on the oth: 
hand, are demanding that the minimun 
guaranteed wheat price to the grower 
be continued. They are not satisfied wit! 
a minimum production cost guarante: 
which is one of the items in the Gardine: 
program. Another item is financial an:! 
other assistance for cooperative market 
ing associations. Instead of taking th« 
government out of the wheat business 
as was originally intimated, the Gardine: 
plan would put it deeper into it. 

Eastern protests against the schem: 
are handicapped by the nearness of th 
federal general election. The Ottawa gov- 
ernment is seriously concerned about the 
political situation in the West. This 
week Manitoba’s Premier, John Bracken, 
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n Ottawa, pressing the case for gen- 

sity to the grain growers. 

\nother pre-election move expected 
from Ottawa is reopening of negotia- 
tions for a St. Lawrence Seaway deal 
with the United States. Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King is favorable to a seaway 
treaty but has been faced with power- 
ful opposition from Ontario’s Premier, 
Mitchell Hepburn. King recently broke 
off political relations with Hepburn and 
it is now believed he is prepared to push 
the project regardless of the latter’s op- 
josition. Canadian power interests might 
nodify their hostility to the St. Law- 
ence development if a seaway treaty 
provided for the admission of Canadian 
power to the United States. 

Phileo Radio’s fight against pooled 
control of licensed manufacturing rights 
on radio tubes will, if successful, prob- 
ably result in reduced customs duties on 
United States tubes in the tariff revision 
budget during the present session of 
Parliament. 

Phileo’s Canadian subsidiary, Philco 
Radio Products Limited, opened its fight 
in the radio tubes case before the Tariff 
Board last year and resumed it this 
week. On the other side of the case are 
four of the big five in the Canadian 
radio manufacturing field, Canadian 
General Electric, Northern Electric, Mar- 
coni, and Westinghouse. (Rogers-Majes- 
tic is just looking on.) 


I 
I 


Contends Prices Are too High 


Phileo says these companies keep 
prices of radio tubes at excessive levels 
by controlling manufacturing licenses 
through their jointly owned subsidiary, 
Thermionics Limited. It asserts that Ca- 
nadian tube prices are held at 27% to 
56% above United States prices and that 
radio receivers are consequently higher 


than they should be in Canada. When 
Philco started importing U. S. tubes to 
compete with Canadian tubes, the pat 
ent holding companies brought legal ac 
tion against it. Philco contends that if 
price control were Canada 
would double the number of radio re 
ceivers in use. In 1937 Philco sold 28,000 
sets in Canada, and, after reducing prices, 
sold 40,000 sets in 1938. 

The Tariff Board is expected to give 
a decision in time to have it implemented 
if necessary in the budget tariff revision. 


removed, 


Mrs. Borders Loses 


British building society wins 
main point in suit, but fears a 
mortgage strike. 


Lonpon (Business Week Bureau) —The 
celebrated suit of the Bradford Third 
Equitable Building Society vs. Mrs. Elsy 
Florence Eva Borders, of Kingsway, West 
Wickham, Kent., has ended with a vic- 
tory for the society. But it was a Pyrrhic 
triumph which leaves the victor fearful 
of the future. 

Mrs. Borders, an intelligent and com- 
bative little body whose husband is a 
taxi driver, was sued by the powerful 
building society for arrears on interest 
and amortization for a loan secured by 
her home (BW—Jan14'39,p48). Mr. 
Justice Bennett decided for the society 
(one of the “Big 10”) on the most im- 
portant feature of the case; he upheld the 
legality of advances to builders by the 
societies on collateral security (in addi- 
tion to the loans made on the house- 
purchaser’s property). But abuses aired 
by the case have stimulated talk of a 
strike against mortgage holders, encour- 
aged home owners’ protective associa- 
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tions, threatened to catapult little Mrs 
Borders into politics. For Mrs. Borders 
has become a symbol to the victims of 
jerry building. 

Mrs. Borders contended that she had 
been grossly misled into believing that 
her house good security on the 
$3,465 Mr. Justice Bennett 
held that evidence showed the house was 
badly built 
amount claimed. Cannily, Mr. and Mrs. 
Borders had added to their contract a 


was 
advanced. 
worth the 


very and not 


clause providing that the mortgage was 
not to be effective until certain repairs 
were made. They contended that the 
contract produced in court was a forgery 
because it did not carry the repair clause 
The judge held that the 
signed had not been carried out, there 


contract as 


fore refused the society's claim for pos 
session of the house. He made blistering 


comment on the builder’s ethics. 


To House of Lords if Necessary 


Mrs. Borders came out of court more 
belligerent than ever. She declares that 
she will carry the case to the House of 
Lords if necessary. The newly formed 
London Federation of Tenants’ Associa 
tions has indicated that it will back her 
cause. Moreover, Mrs. Borders announces 
that she is going into local politics and 
may for Parliament. Pub 
licity given the case has encouraged the 
tenant 
The move now includes tenants of rooms, 
flats, even metropolitan houses. 

Mrs. Borders seems to be “out to get” 


even stand 


formation of more associations 


the big building societies. Some of these 
are genuinely alarmed at the possibility 
of a mortgage strike. It would throw 
back on their hands 
covering shoddy houses which are woe- 
fully inadequate security for the amounts 
advanced on them. 


many mortgages 











The Soviet freighter Chelyuskinets arrived in New York 
last week with a load of materials and exhibits for the 
Soviet pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, but 
\ew York wasn’t as much interested in the Chelyuski- 


The Crew Wears Skirts 


A LAN a ! a 
igi | | = 


nets’ cargo as it was in its crew, which included four 
females. They are, shown left to right in the picture 
above, a mess girl, radio operator, second mate, and 
another mess girl. 
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Mallory’s Part in the 
Anatomy of Communications 





Legend: 1. Phone Plugs & Extension Jacks, 2. Push 
Button Switches. 3. Dial Lights & Panel Lights. 
4. Transmitting Condensers. 5. Jack Switches. 6. Vol- 
ume Controls. 7. Grid Bias Cells. 8. Rotary Switches. 
9. Vibrapacks. 10. Cable Connectors. 11. Long Frame 
Jacks. 12. Resistors— Vitreous, Truvolt. 13. Rectifiers— 
Dry Dise. 14. Battery Chargers. 15. Paper By - Pass 
Condensers. 16. Dry Electrolytic Condensers. 17. Auto 
Radio Vibrators. 18. Potentiometers & pata ts. 
19. Tip Jacks & Plugs. 20. T & L Pads. 21. Radio 
Convenience Outlets. 
In the anatomy of commercial and amateur 
communications, a multitude of Mallory- 
Yaxley Products like these, see that the 
systems function smoothly at all times. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Pelmallo 





PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


i ing WE'LL HAVE OUR 
NEW BUILDING UP IN 


DAYS, NOT WEEKS!” 








A dozen industsies are rubbing their 
eyes at the 30% to 60% savings in perma- 
nent building ‘costs Butler “Ready-Made 
Steel Buildings are giving. Butler's basic 
design gives the low-cost of complete 

“ready-making” —yet permits custom-mak- 
ing to fit exact needs. Put these buildings 
up with available labor... yet save weeks 

erection time. Takethem down, re-locate 
and re-erect with practically 100°) salvage! 

Find out about the days and the dollars 
Butler can save you. Outline your prob- 
lems; get the Butler Catalog, and estimate, 
free and without obligation. 


READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








1250 EASTERN AVE., 950 SIXTH AVE. S$. E, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Agency—NEWELL-EMMETT C« 


HARTFORD STEAM pairs ft INSPEC- 


TION & INSURANCE CO............-.00- 2 
Agency—N. W. Aver & Son, “Ine. 
HOTEL LENNOX oceceeeeBl 
Agency —GARDNER ADVERTISING Co. 
HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC.. coe 8 
Agency—BaRLow ADVPRTISING Ac ENCY, 
Inc. 
TERR ATIQUAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Nn Oe, 25 


Agency—N. W. Aven & Son, Ino. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC.... 9 
Agency—MarscuaLk & Pratt, Ino. 


ves JENNISON-WRIGHT CO.. 
Agency—MBLDRUM & FEWsMITH, "Inc. 


KOPPERS CO. 
— KETCHUM, MacLzop & Grove 
Nc. 


aA, ons EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
gency—E. H. BROWN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS CO. 
Agency—-KLav-VAN PieTersomM-DUNLAP 
AssociaTss, Inc 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. : 
Agency—TuHE AITKIN-KyNetr Co. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC ; 41 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
Agency—Youne & Rveupicam, In 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. rd « 
Agency—-GARDNER ADVERTISING Co 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO 
Agency—Cuas. DaLtas Reacu Co 


NEENAH PAPER CO 


Agency—PacKARD ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NEWELL-EMMETT CO., INC 
Agency—-NeWELL-EMMetTrT Co., In< 


NORFOLK & weoreee RAILWAY CO.... 
Agency— Houck ce 


PENNSLYVANIA RAILROAD CO 
Agency—-AL Pact. Lartron Co., Inc 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
Agency—J. STIRLING GETCHELL, INC 


THE POSTAGE METER CO 
Agency—Briccs & Varver, Inc 


POWERS REGULATOR CO seostacesanes 
Agency—Ear_e Lupoin, Inc 


RW -273 


Agency—CONLEY ADVERTISING AGENCY 


S. K. F. INDUSTRIES, INC................. 3 


Agency—MarscuaLk & Pratt, Inc 


SCOTT PAPER CO...... 
Agency—J. WaLtTER THOMPsoN Co 


BENJ. F. SHAW CO................. 
Agency—JouN GILBERT CRaio 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC 
Agency—JaaP One Co. 


TORO MANUFACTURING CO 
Agency— MITCHELL ADVERTISING 
Inc. 


AGENCY, 


TOWMOTOR, INC. 
Agency—-Tue CARPENTER ADVERTISING CO 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO 


Agency—WiLLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 


WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC CO 
Agency—ANFENGER ADVERTISING Acuncr, 
Inc. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





Alumni 

Fro R. A. Campers, of Southern 
States Iron Roofing Co., come first 
entries in the roll-call, suggested by 
a reader a few weeks ago, of steel execu- 
tives who were graduated from the 
Atlantic Steel Co. of Atlanta. He sub- 
mits the names of Robert Gregg, presi- 
dent of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. and Tom Girdler, president of Re- 
public Steel Corp. Any others? 


Reports 

FroM MANY QUARTERS are coming the 
annual reports, all flood-lighted and 
ventilated in line with the enlightened 
resolve of management to carry on as 
much of its business as possible in a 
gold-fish bowl. I think it was Paul 
Garrett of General Motors who once 
said that in our effort to get out reports 
intelligible to employees and the gen- 
eral public, corporations may yet get 
out some that can be understood by the 
stockholders. At all events we are on 
the march, and it looks as though 
pretty soon there would be scant excuse 
for either stockholders or employees re 
maining in ignorance of the facts of life. 
Whether or not they'll like them when 
they do understand them is something 
else again. In the poignant vernacular 
of the African golfer, they may “read 
‘em and weep.” 


Scheme 
Fromt Texas comes word that a busi- 
ness concern would like to sponsor Gov 
enor O’Daniel’s Hillbilly program 
There’s an idea. Why not find sponsor 
for broadcasts of all government activi- 
ties? There’d be lots of variety, goodness 
knows. With the activities of the fed- 
eral government, the states and the 
cities to draw on, there should be some- 
thing doing all the time. Some of it 
would be instructive and informative; 
of it—lots of it, I'm afraid— 
would be comedy. Yes, and unconscious 
comedy, which is the very best comedy. 
And maybe Old Sec. Ickes could be 
booked to put on his war-dances in 
the morning instead of at night. They 
might supersede setting-up exercises. 
Then, too, the charges to the spon- 
sors could be applied to help balance 
budgets. Make ’em high enough and 
maybe they’d do the whole job. And 
it should be easy to get sponsors. Just 
enlist the income tax collectors and 
partment of Justice investigators as 
esmen and turn ‘em loose on the 
ted prospects. They should be very 
iasive. Any way you look at it, the 
me has its points. 


some 


Hush 


Tue orner pay one of the top-flight 
hard-rock contractors of the West re- 
turned from a visit to his folks in the 
old country. At the pier in New York 
he was met, to his surprise, by a big 
private motor-car sent to help him to 
his hotel. It seems that a man out 
home from whom he buys explosives 
had learned of his forthcoming arrival 
and had wired his people back East to 
turn out a reception committee. And no 
sooner said than done! Good customer 
relations? Of course. Probably not so 
unusual, either; I’ve seen it done before. 
But it is the sort of personal attention 
that makes friends and holds friends; 
the sort that long-headed salesmen never 
overlook. 

But gosh! I’ve been wondering what 
Thurman Arnold would have to say 
about it all if he should learn that that 
fellow’s competitor didn’t have a motor- 
car. Mr. Arnold seems to think that it 
isn’t fair to spend more on advertising 
than your competitors can afford to 





| 
| 
| 


spend; maybe this would be unfair too. | 


On second thought, guess I'd better 
not mention the matter at all. 


Add Apostles 

STILL ANOTHER city enrolls itself among 
those that equip its salesmen to sell 
the town as well as their products. This 


time it’s Toledo. The Toledo Chamber | 


of Commerce “wants me to know” that it 


started the movement in that city in | 


1920, and has dined the Toledo salesmen 
annually since that time, except for the 
years 1933 and 1934. Well, that’s all 
right; nobody else ate then either. 

This year’s dinner was tied in with 
the closing of a “sales-make-jobs” cam- 
paign in Toledo. And that looks to me 
like something mighty sound for sales- 
men to tie into. For, after all, sales- 
men are selling jobs for their fellow- 
citizens; that’s their economic function. 
They may look to the boss for their 
commission checks, but, as a matter of 
fact, they’re working to keep on the 
job those scores or hundreds or thou- 
sands of good fellows in the plant back 
home. No orders mean no jobs and lots 
of orders mean steady jobs. 

The higher we raise our standard of 
living, the more the element of choice 
enters into the buying of the people. 
And the wider the margin of choice, 
the more each group of producers needs 
good men out among the buyers to 
sell their services as embodied in their 
products. By all means, send the sales- 
men out as the prime job-makers for 
their fellow citizens. 
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Profits... 
are usually obtained from money invested 
in Powers Automatic Temperature and Hu- 
midity Control for Heating, Cooling and Air 
Conditioning Systems and Industrial Processes 
Our Catalog, shown above, also contains the most com 
plete line of controls made for regulating the tempera 


ture of water for every purpose. May we send you 
acopy? Write to THE POWERS REGULATOR CO 


| 2782 Greenview Ave., Chicago, Ill, Offices in 47 Cities 


48 YEARS of Temperature and Humidity Control 


HOTEL 


‘tkennox 


Over 507; of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less. double 





Impartial Valuations 

of Industrial and 

Commercial Property: +: A 

quarter century of factual | 
appraisal serviceto Ameri- | 

¢a’s more conservative 
business i } 


The jloyd-Thomas Co. 
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Reduce “WASHROOM 


INFECTION’ 


Install ESS 


 Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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“Business Appeasement” 


— SEEMS TO BE no mistake: this is the year of 
“business appeasement”—so far. 

Two weeks ago the President left for the Battle 
of the Caribbean with the word that industry would 
not be called upon to shoulder new or higher taxes to 
finance New Deal reforms, that there is to be no expan- 
sion of government competition with the power com- 
panies. 

A week ago Mr. Hopkins, making his maiden speech 
as Secretary of Commerce, assured us that the empha- 
sis has shifted from reform to recovery, said at least 
enough to encourage those who believe that he will be 
industry’s friend at court, pouring plans for tax re- 
vision, a power policy, a labor peace into the Presi- 
dential ear. 

This week we heard Sec. Morgenthau reiterating 
his new-found determination to help Congress make 
the tax structure more conducive to business progress, 
indicating the “closest harmony” with Under-Secretary 
Hanes, who is advocating a five-year tax plan to as- 
sure investment capital a fixed period of freedom from 
tax alarms, 

And this week we have seen the Supreme Court 
appease industry with a forthright ruling that the 
Wagner Act does not nullify its right to discharge 
employees guilty of unlawful conduct, such as sit- 
down strikes, violence, or contract-breaking, and does 
not empower the Labor Relations Board to make its 


own rules of evidence. 


I. 1s TRUE that the good words from the executive 
departments at Washington are just good words and 
that we have previously heard many good words that 
failed to eventuate in favorable action. 

It is also true that the decision which has at last 
fitted the Wagner Act into the pattern of prevailing 
law comes to us with the dissent of two of the three 
New Deal appointees to the Court, the third (Justice 
Frankfurter) remaining silent since the cases involved 
antedated his appointment. Thus we are left to specu- 
late on how permanent this victory will be, particularly 
since Mr. Roosevelt already has another Court va- 
cancy to fill and may soon have more. 

However there are reasons for believing that, 
in Washington today, the words bespeak the men, for 
thinking that the Administration may well be satis- 
fied to have the Supreme Court put a limit on the 
Wagner Act at the point where its threat to business 
had become politically more important than _ its 
promise to labor. These reasons can be counted. They 


were counted outside the District of Columbia | st 
November when election officials totaled up the vires 
against New Deal candidates in many states, aga st 
the purge in Georgia and Maryland, against the .it- 
down in Michigan. They have been counted and jn- 
dered over in Washington since January when Cong: ss 
began to bring home to the Administration the | ict 
that the tide of battle is really turning. 

What we are hearing now are the obvious rejoind ers 
of any group in power to such a situation. Confron‘ed 
by convincing evidence that the grievances it vas 
aroused have come to outweigh the benefits it has cun- 
ferred, the logical first move is to try to remedy thos 
grievances which feed the opposition. This is the move 
that is being made in Washington at present. Sound 
political strategy would argue for its continuance so 
long as the opposition shows threatening strength— un- 
less a steady increase in that strength makes conces- 
sions seem futile and a desperate policy the last resort. 


‘Tm OUTSTANDING POPULAR GRIEVANCE against th 
New Deal is not that it has made “reforms”—business 
men should make no mistake about that— but that it 
has not brought about a sound recovery, has not made 
a lasting dent in unemployment, has not restored to 
a course of confident progress the industry on which 
people depend for their living. And there is now evi- 
dence that it has taken too much responsibility for 
those jobs to succeed any longer in blaming business 
for its failure at them. 

Under the circumstances, a new effort to encourage 
business confidence is sound policy in every way. It is 
good politics and it is good democracy. If the favor- 
able action that‘we still await follows the kind words 
that we have been hearing, we need not be cynical 
about its motives. In an age of totalitarianism, a 
willingness to “truckle to the voters” is not something 
to curl the lip at. 
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